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S'RAVASTI IN INDIAN LITERATURE 


StftvastI, the ancient capital of the KosaJa countiy, 1*^ one of the eight great 

places connected with the life of Buddha and is held in special veneration 

by Buddhists alt over the world, ft was the scene of the Great Miracle of Buddha 
and the monastery at Jetavana outside the city waa for a number of years hal¬ 
lowed by tbe presence of the Master. Most of the sertnons and sayings attrU>uted 
to Buddha are stated in the Buddhist sacred boohs to have been delivered 

during the Master’s sojourn at the Jetavana monastery. 


INTRODUCTION 

TK the following pages au attempt has been made to present a picture of the 
^ holy site of Sravasti from ancient Indian literature. The literary materials 
which lie scattered in Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina texts and conunen- 
taries, as also in the itineraries of the two celebrated Chinese pitgrims, Fii-HieD 
and Hiuen Tsang, have l^eu hrought together in a handy form so as to render 
them useful to the archeeologist and the student of history, 

Saheth-Maheth^ is the modem equivalent of the site of SrSvastf of ancient 
fame. Sahethj the first member of the twin name, is applied to the site of Jeta- 
vsna, while Maheth, the second name, denotes the much larger site of the walled 
city of Sravasti. The name Saheth-Mabeth thus denotes not only the site of 
the city proper with that of Jetavana but alsit the adjoining areas of arebseo- 
logical importance. 

The entire site lies on the borders of Gonda and Bakraich districts of Oudh 
in the Umted Provinces, and can best be reached from Balarampur, a etaUon 
on the Gonda-Gorakhpur branch of the B, N. W. Railway. It is situated ten 
miles from Balarampurj with which it is connected by a good motor road. It can 
also be reached from Bahiaich which is at a distance of about 26 miles. Just 
to the right of the road from Balarampur to Babraich and not more than eight 
hundred feet away from the road lies Saheth, while Mabeth is about one-third 
of a mile still farther. 

The ruins at Saheth consist of the plinths and foundations of different monas¬ 
tic establishments and a few stupas which are, more or less, in a well-pfoaerved 
state. The remains of the surroundmg walls and intervening spaces are covered 
over with weeds and small trees thinly distributed over the entire site. Tbe site 
of Maheth with its high rampart walls alt round is densely covered with an under¬ 
growth of shrubs making it almost macceasible in ceitain parts. No ruins either 

* ThivwtheeaneotipelfiiygoFtbeiumctueordicgtolo«(pronoaciaticm. ConmoghmmgiToatheiwaieu 
whiJo Vti>c«irifc A. ^mltb biw 5 ibef-lfAhv(. Hooy U into An^ 1 ^ 07 ^ 8 , p. 

SMht^h is pb^TiQticUrr cgQD£ot£ci with SATitthi. tlia PtiMt form of And Mfthcth to hnjQ bosa eciwd 

is a jinglUiigcainpuitoit, m va ofteo foiiiid id todimi 
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of the royal yalaoe or of any resitlentml hoiisses have jet been traced. The present 
rematnfl consist of a few Brahniiiiiifsal and Jain temples, and mediteval tombA, 
all built apparently on the remains of older Buddhist reli^ous edifices. A nnmiber 
of gates give access to the site through the walled enoloanre, of which only four 
appear to have been the original gates. The outlvlog areas show brick 
lemainB and unimportJint mounds. Excavations at the mounds of Sahe^h and 
Kaheth were first started by General I'lmningham ui January' He dis¬ 

covered tbc famous Bodhisaltva image set up by Bhik&hu Bala in one of the mined 
shrines of Saheth, the dedicatory inscription of which went to confirm his identi¬ 
fication of Saheth ivith Jetavitna and Slaheth with the city of Sravasfi. His fiist 
operations were followed u[* by Mr. W. C. Benet, C. S., who apparently did some 
digging at the Pakti Kuti mound,* Cminingham resumed his explorations at 
Saheth in 1870, in course of which he exposed some sixteen distmct buiHin^, 
mostly stiipaa and small shrines of a comparatively late date. He identified the 
small shrine in which the colossal Bodhisattvo was discovered with the 

Kosamba Kv^i mentioned in the inscription on the pedestal of the image, and 
the similar shrine to the north of this with the dandfM 

Almost simultaneously with (Junningham'e operations at Saheth Dr. AV, Hoey 
conducted excavations at Maheti>, when he recovered some images from the ruins 
of Sobhnath, the Jairt temple in the western area of Maheth. In course of the more 
externdve exploTatioms conducted by Hoey from 1 6th' December 1884 to 16th 
Mai' 1885,* a number of monuments both at Saheth and m and around Maheth 

•h ’ 

were brought to light. He, too, identified some of the buiidings with monuments 
referred to by Pa-Hieii and lliiien Tsang, but failed in moat cases to give any 
convincing reasons.* One of the important discoveries made by Hoey was a 
well-preserved stone inscription dated Samvat 1176 (=1110 A.D.) and recording 
the foundation of a monastery by one VidySdhara, a counsellor of Aladanapila, 
the GahadavSla king of Kanauj. The inscription was picked up from the court¬ 
yard of a monaster}' (No, *21) occupying the south-weatem comer of Saheth-^ 

Twenty-three years later, on the 3rd of February, 1908, Dr. J, Pb. Vogel 
started excavations at the site with the assistance of Mr. (now Kai Bahadur) Day a 
Ram I8ahni and carried on the work till the end of April of that year. A detailed 
account of excavations carried out by them is contained in the Annual Report 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. Vogel describing the operations at Maheth 
and iSahni those at Saheth. 

Vogel laid bare the rampart walls of Maheth and its difierent gates, and gave 
in his report a clear account of the. extent and configuration of the mte. 
Of the important mounds in Mahetii, he explored the PabH Kt4\, the ZocAcAi 
a stfipa to the east of the Pakki Ku^l and east of north from the KadxtM 
(stQpa A), the Naushara Gate, and the Jain temple of Sobhnltth. The most 
important finds made in the ruins of the Kachchl Ku^i consisted of terracottas 

^ natkitofpti^nT^tinnn 4ppfftr?>d In of FrotiVci of O^dh, AlUha^ad^ 

Yd. Ill, p, 

Lf {k St, 

* .4, L6>9^,. number. 

* Now In ihv LdG^kfiDW Mq?ipuin. Kdilod by Kidhnrti, /nrf, A X VIL ISiS^H jip. ^1 ff. 
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of spef^inl mtentst fjoiii botli artistic and historical ijoints of view, A good num¬ 
ber of Jain st'ulpturejj were retiovered from the niins of the Sobbnath temple. . 

At 8aheth exploration work was restricted to the more important atmcturesi 
whkli had been left iindniAhed hy (hinningham and Hoey. Vogel laid bare the 
renmins of a number of monastic buildings, and several Hthpas and temples. 
.\mong the finds were a number of important linddha and BodMsattv'a Images 
in atone, datable from the dth to the I2th century, a number of terracottas, clay 
tablets and .sealings, and a few* silver coins. But the most important find w*as 
that of an inscrilted copperplate of Govindachandra of Kanauj whicit was foumi 
at the north-west comer of cell No. 23 of Moniustety No. 19 under the floor, 
it furnished the moat valuable data regarding the identification of Kaheth with 
Jettivana and consequently of Maheth witli ^rftvasti. 

Excavations were resumed iu IDltKll under the direct supervision of Sir 
John Marshall who ' had the advantage of uninterrupted help from his Excava- 
non Assistant, Pandit Days Ram Sahni He examined several outlying monu¬ 
ments, namely, the PmuHdya /Adr, the Kharahnii JAdr, the Ora Jhar and the 
siu-pa at Bbit^i ; but his main ob]ective -was the area of the Jetavana garden, 
His efforts were directed to contmuiug the work of Vogel and penetrating at the 
.same time to the earlier levels, where he hoped to find some tangible evidence as 
to the topography of the site during the earlier centuries of the Christian era. 
The valuable finds at the site consist of a few inscriptions and sculptures, a good 
nuinher of <*oins, a fairly lai^e number of inscribed seals and sealings, some terra- 
c'Ottas with reliefs and interesting specimens of potteries and bricks. 

The earliest .set of epigraphs* consists of two inscriptions, both of which 
record in identical terms pious donations of Bhikshu Bala and belong to so early 
an age as tiie reign of Ka^hka {or Httvishka). The historical interest of these 
two epigraphs ties in the fact that similar records of Bhikshu Bala are found also 
at SSrnath and Mathuril. In connection with the inscriptions of Bala we may 
just point out two inaccuiate renderings, mt., in taking (1) the locative expression 
* ' or to mean * In Srdmsti * and (2) * dcAdr^^ydnam sor- 

•patigalte * to mean * os tite property of the Sarimstivada school q/* 
teachers.'’ The first expression which corresponds with the Pali Savatihiyam should 
rather be rendered: * adjoining Sr^vasti (jSdtKi/jAini The second 

expression which is obviously a case in apposition with Bhagavaia chavikTatne 
preceding it, must be taken to mean ‘ in the possesrion of the Sarv^tivUda 
%hool of teachers.’ According to this interpretation, the expression charac¬ 
terised the entire site of Jetavana, and not directly the gifts mode by Bala. 

The Bodhisattva statue inscription of Sivadhara and his brother is an epi¬ 
graph of the same early Kushana age. In connection with the interptetation 
of this epigraph by Sahni (Jn. B. A, S, L, 1908-9, p, 136 foil.}, we may suggest 
that the term VelisJUa in the descriptive expression Eshatriyanam Vdiehlaiiam 
stands rather for a gofra than for a place-name. We may also notice that the 
word Bohisttti'a o<;eure as a plural and not as a singular form, which is evident 


« Ev, Ind., Vot. Vltl. pp. too If. 
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&lso from the plural from iriUl io the expression 3ohis<Uvd kfiid. If so, nm b 
to underatand that the author of the inscription liad installed not one, but aeveral 
Bodhisattva images. 

The neict in point of date b a two-line inscription inoiaed on the base of an 
image of Avalokite^vara. It is in Sanskrit and written in Nigori characters of 
the Sth or S'th century A.D, Next tomes the Buddhist atone inscription of 
Vidyadhara ^hich b dated in Bamvat 1176 —30 A.Dd> Last comes the 

copper-plate of King Govindachandru of the same GShadavSla dynasty of Kanauj, 

Among the inscriptions which are earlier even than the mscription# of Bala 
and w’hich have a bearing upon BravastI and Jetavana, we may mention, ia the 
first instance, the Sohgaum Copper-plate containing an order either issued by or 
issued to the maham^rttn of Bravusti {HQvatij/avam tnoAmmipJmtam ^aA'ane), Of 
the remaining inscriptions all an* attached as labels to two of the Bharbut bas- 
reliefs. Of the two fal^ls attached to the scene of Prasenajitb visit to Buddha, 
one records the name of the king iltdja Pu^etuidi Kosalo), and the other retera 
to a shrine {BfiogajxUa dJtamaclMkam]. Of the three labels attached to the 
scene of dedication of Jetavana, the first refers to the act of dedication by Ana- 
thnpipdika {Jetavane Avodiaptdiktt deli kothsamthaJena hid), the second to the 
Gandha Knfl and the third to the Kosfttnba Ku^L 

Among the sculptures found at the site, many are Buddhistic, a few are 
Jaina, and some are Brahmanical. The colossal headless Bodhisattva statues db- 
flovered by Cunningham, the seated Bodhisattva image, of which the lower por¬ 
tion alone with the pedestal was unearthed by Sahui, the statuette of Buddha 
seated on a lion-throne, and a few other fragments are the few specimens of Bud¬ 
dhist sculpture belonging to the Kushanu period, The material of all these 
sculptures b invariaWy the red spotted sandstone and stylistically they all belong 
to the Mathura school of sculpture which developed, during the early Kusbana 
period, a distinctive artistic style of its own. In fact Mathura during thb 
period supplied images, largo and small, to Sirnfitb, Prayaga and Srftvasti, and 
thus laid the foundation of that eastern school ot sculpture which found its 
best expression in the age of Gupta suzerainty and had its centre at Si&m&th. 
The colossal headless Bodliisattva statue of SrSvastl is artistically on a par with the 
Bodhisattva statues of Sfimath, Allahabad^ and MathurS, The donee of the 
three statues, at SilrnSth, Bravest! and JHathiira, was one and the same pemon, 
the monk Bala; the material and style of the imsgiea are precbely the same’ 
and it seems that they were the work of one and the same sculptor. It is liighly 
probable that all the three sculptures were executed at Mathura, and then carried 
to the respective places to be installed there. The seated Bodhisattva statue of 
which we have only the lower portion also belongs to the same artbtic tradition 
and was similarly executed at Mathura. 


Of a somewhat later period (late Sod or early 3rd century A.D.), but alfiliated 
to the same Kushana tradition, is the statuette of the Buddha seated on the lotus- 
throne. The sculpture has a very striking similarity in style and appearance 


« The lUtae of Pmjag » now housed in the AHshsUd Municijwl Museum. It bean so tnsoriptiou 

ttu thepcdmstsndiidsteilinthotndfestafKspisItks'sRisa. TI# CnfciijM ii^sBiew, ISM ^ 
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with D seated Euddha image aow in the Mathurfi MuBeum. As Dr. Vogel sug¬ 
gests, “ Both may well have come from the hand of one and the same artist.'^ 
To this period may also be assigned the small fragment representing the lower 
portion of a small image of Bodhisattva carved out of red sandstone and executed 
in the usual style of the late Mathiiril School. 

[fc is well-known that the Mathurfl. school was to a great extent responsible 
for the early development of the school of sculpture at SiirnSth where Gupta art 
t;ame to find its profoimdest expression. But it seems strange that the four 
ueniuries (4th—7th) of the glorious Gupta tradition of either Mathurii or Sama^th 
hardly left any trace at iSrSvastl, except in the large number of terracottaa 
recovered from both Sabeth and Maheth. In fact, no artistic remains of any 
importance belonging to the Gupta tradition have yet been brought to light from 
the mins of Sr^vastl. 

The image of Kuveni or Jambbata in spotted red sandstone is clearly an 
example of the later Gupta tradition that was at work at MathurA. It had 
already acq^uired some early medimval charactorisbica with the stamp of the later 
Gnpta tradition. At about the some period may be dated the image of Avalo- 
kitesvara seated in ftrdha^potytt'hlia attitude on a lotus and flanked by two stand¬ 
ing female figures. It has on it the same impress of later Gupta tiadition not 
of Mathura but of the eastern school of SSma.th and Afauadha. 

The rest of the sculptural remains of SrSvasti definitely belong to the medimval 
tradition. The statuette of the Buddha seated cross-legged in vySkhyawi mudta 
on a lotus, the ^anite relief representing the story of the offering of honey to 

Buddha by a monkey, and the three-faced head of Trailobj''aviiayft, etc., all may, 

in point of style, be said to belong to the 9tli tw»ntnn' A.D. and alBltate them¬ 
selves to the sculptural tradition of the school of Magadha. To the same 
tradition may be ascribed the very beautiful fragmentary image of LokanStha, 
the fragmentary blue schist image of Avalokite^vam seated in liltisana, the 
fragmentary image of Simhanada Ijokesvara seated in amhdrajeditd attitude, 
and the relief repreaentiug among others an image of Tara. Their facial and 
physiognomical type, their dress and uniarucnts, poses and attitudes, fcfacir 
decorative elements, and their style and; teohniq^ue bear so striking a siiuiiarity 
with the sculpture.^ of the eastern school of Magadhau tradition of the same 
period that they may at once be said to affiliate themselves to the latter. The 
same in equally true of the two Brahmanicid sculptures representing an image of 

(lape^a, and another, a fenrafe statue broken into several fragments. 

The Jain sculpt uies recovered from the Ka^hchi Kufi at Mahe^b represent 
a different art-tradition. The material of these sculptures is buff sandstone. It 
is not unlikely that they were the work of one ami the same group of artists arork- 
Ing under a common superviBion. Coustderod from their general style and tech¬ 
nique, their facial and physiognomical features, they seem to affiliate themselves 
to the medisvnl school of Central India and KajputSnA. 

After the 13th century f^ravastif seems to have lost its importance as a centre 
of art and religion. 
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I - ORIGIN OF THE NAME AND TOPOGRAPHY 

SavatthI is th^ Pilli and ArflhuinA|j!adhi furin iif tliP Banskrjt uaTiw Aravaati, 
According to Baddhagha^tlia. the city of SiiviitthT wiia so called l»ei;HUse it was 
origmally the dwelling place of Savattha the sage. Kakaiidi. MakaiidT and 
Kosambi are place-names simitarlv derived, from Kukanda, .^lakaiulH and 
Kosamba respecti\'ely. Savatthi was thus » religions settlement to begin with, 
and the city suli^equently grew up nronnd tt. This derivation is suggested of 
course, by the etymologists or grammarians.* In idher words. Budrlhaghosha and 
other Pali St: hnllasts sought to at^ount for the form of the name aifortling to 
Panini’s rule {4-5J-(Sy: taxya nimstiA). 

So far as Bralimanical literature goes, in the two Kpics as well as the Purilnas, 
Sravasti is .saitl to have l>een naineti after its royal founder. King !5r5vasta or 
tsravastaka. j\Jl of them agree in crediting Sravasta or Sravastaka with the 
bnikiiug of the city named after him, but differ as to the lineage of the king. 
A<‘corduig to the VSyu Purfina, ^^rflvasta was the aljrth in descent from Yikukshi, 
son of Ikshvakn. and his father’s name was Andhra.^ In the Matsya and Brahma 
Furfinas,® however, SrSvasta is mentioned as the son of Vuvanass'a and the grainb 
son of Adra (Andhra according to the Vayn Puriiiia and Chandra iicnording to 
the Bhagavatu PurBnu*}, The Mahiihhtirata represents l^ravastaka as the son of 
SrAva and the grandson of Y’uvaaSsvu,® Seireral kmgB of J^ravasti are mentioned 
in later Sanskrit texts. The Harslia-charita,® for example, refers to ^^rutavanna 
who liad once been the king of Srivasti. His king<lom is said to have been 
brought to min by his minister who had learnt the secrets from a Snka bird. 
The Kathasarit-Srtgara" refers to a king Devafletm of f^ravastL The I ►iwaknmara' 
charita* refers to another king Dhamiavardliana of f^ravaatl who had a daughter 
named NavnmnJiki. 


*I, p|i, ai tai : .^wNAi ti yttv/ttlhuM intm Kitgari, vuAa A lUftdifi. Jfd- 

tmufi /K (Tlia KiUvn^t—mbintfi^KoM,n,bi if). AdoiS mvt$ nmamrinloli. 

Ct t’artmiMAajotiia {l^utkiHipiUa CoMnitHttirg), p. 300? n ,rmk ttimirle migarf. Tath Httt 

Mi„o K.^^b} jrfiivn.rfo*<M AMt-HIldi ««»M. 

tUkilingnm^tTin iVi^ra/MT li rnrArhati^ 

DA«mn,ttp<}h In hi« IfdAnn Kd.|. p. 7U, Jictei to tb>> Nime ifflocv t .'iUrvilAiyoi, H trata 

idninfa TflS* Ai - wfAfl ITStwi-rfi— 

li. ErmA Uhv aHbaraeinititA. ' "* 

* rniru p.. flh. sg. 24 aa; viffu p„ iv. 2 . 12 . 

» Mabsa F. XII, M SI) ■ Hrahma P, Vtf, .13. 

* P. IX. fl, 30-21, 

*■ rnripjMtrrc]: 

pffho^ p«irnj^-iajHnad-ATiitaE-ai jcijircdvf I 

Ta^ya Sr6i^Mtah> yEim n^mHA J 

tn fJayaffti lirikadaJfVA | | „ .^. 4 )^ 

linrirnfkia 1 

Ardfif^ ^rSimdila^tya $h c^mtija^ p 

} Ardrn^^i:o nljd aijVikhAi Hd J 

#ir || (Xt* 23), 

* Kunfi^i* p. 

^ IG, 63-7fl, 

* Thr Ic^ptk) i>f PramAti, Chnp. V* 
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Xtene were two S'ijLvasti& And two KomIas, Tlio two SrSvsstia were iSrSvAsti 
proper and \ AnanrSiyastl^ {y o/tmsavatthX) i Mid the two Kollos were distinguished, 
as Uttarakoiola or Kosala proper and Dakshimhiiala or J/o7iaiorfo/a which formed 
a south-western division of the kingdom of 

The \ ayu Purina- and the Uttarakanda of the Gilma^Qa^ speak of the two 
Kosalas, and mention Srsvasti as the capital of North Ko^a and Ku^Svati as the 
capital of South Kosala. The two Koalas are said to have been once under the 
suaeri^ty of one and the same king, the Epic hero Rilrim, who had installed his 
son Kusa in South Kosala with its capital Kusavati at the foot of the Vindlyas 
and his son Lava in North KosaJa with Sravastl as its capital. This is, of course, 
to be treated as a later legend invented by fancy to account for the identity of 
the names of two separate kingdoms. 

S&vatthi hgures throughout Huddhist literature as the capital of the king* * 
doni of Kosala, and ^vatthi and \anasavatthi (earlier name, Vana or Turn- 
havana)* find mention as two important stopping places on the High Road 


» To t>r. R^hagxtritida H«mk m duo Urn credit for rcTcnsiwip to » ilok^ in Uw u wi>lt m ibo Kflna*- 

Li JiJJ-l, p. 2»U) wltioli ctMdiy ipiHLiii of i, great dly bulft in (iau^a UDdor tlvr iwiue and denigiiation oJ 
orSvAsti {nffBiifi ywna nuiAdpuri). Dr, fiastik partly ou this preAuiuptiVD enllatctal evi* 

duuc ineltiMil to liink tliat ^vasll meaticned in tba Siliinper gniiit of nbamiBpaia m^glit W la tor SidvasU in 
Oan^. In tlii* grant TarkitSn. « tiigiily noted JSrthmin village, located in SiSTaatl rpTmafi- 

jtntttbihldAnwnfii), Anotfaor gnuit uf DharmapSk eontnina n roforenco to onotlwr Brahmiji Tillage Krtn^oilja (min* 
twd Kniialljn) la Srtvjirti AWflio ndmitti ^tdafyirtj. The nu-ISer frikiit form of tLo nime ia rort 

with in tl>o grant of IndiatjAln {SivathsHm-iuii rni-nimii gt^tno ; vidt AamorfynaaMiMiTaii by PtdmnJialli filinttn- 
ohnryya). Pnpdit PaUmanatli, too. Lmlmm at lut to iMali tbot ^tSnatl«» n locaLty in Onodn or PuadnvaTdbflim 
(Jmmal of the Asaam UoHomrh Society. Vd. II. Ko, 3. pp. Sa eij, tu coimcctiim nitb tbs Bandh plate# of Knqn- 
bhjtiljadov'a of tbo year 5fl, edited for ihc Indian Hktorlual Ijuartcrly {Vol. X. Nov 3J, Mr. Add# Bancrji poinbi out 
tbnt in one of tie piatei Tafcrri (evidently tbo aanic Bmhinln m# TorktUri^ Is placed in ^rivMtidc##, whiln 

in a few other platen. It i* pilncni in Madhyadcla. Mr. Boncrji ban cauTlnouigiy abawo that, accoidiitg to the 
i>ipyBTOdaaa (p. SIh Mndhyadcte imIutM Puudravardlwuia In it# cantem limit (piErorvopdfi/’up^rnrdAaitme 
ndma ftopirnihj, Mr. Jogendia Choikdr# Ghuh ha# nswntly ijablisbod in tim AdAfrya-BcnVAni-Pairiitd. 134, B.S.^ 
No. 2, pp. K-33. n cora|M*hwwiv«JHtof inscripliortan*^^ to dravanU n# ^dlvaitl, iia«athJ, SiTsthi, SiSvaati- 
tnac#!*. 5r*vaatibbnltli, or Siivoati^viihaya, together with tb# euggeation that it wna no other than a dinUncC 
locality Bomewheco ift Nortberu Bcitgol (Cllhtparapi^), tJntil n pW nnino eomsponding with Srivaatl or SSTSthi 
i, dUcoTOTcd. tha oxistnoco of a Inter SiSvostl in Oaudn or PuDdraTaidbnaa is Hbely to remain n sabjoct of oaft^ 
trorveny. Here nttontran niigbl be drawn to the following factn that have so far escaped notico :— 

(1) tbnt in the Sl-yit ki of Uinen Tnaiig the kingdoin of XoAnJ# is desetlbed jh tbo Kingdom of S tltastJ; 

{2} that in tins Div>'Svscl4iin which i« n foirly Inte work aa coaipsjMl with the Piii Cnnort, the city of ^rivnaU 
u tociktctt in ; And 

(3} tbAt in tho BAmn work (p. 4U2), ii mimtioinod as tlio lesid^ned oi SumigAdki-t danKlikTr tif 

Aii&lHApivdi^f wliQ WHA a mtam <rf SimvaatJ qd BuddMnt famt. 
i VuyuF.B%,mK 

* : 

Kuiaih Virttm^ultarttk« Lavoik iaiAd ] 

AhhMichyit maAdlnvdndir-u^Aaii ^'nilkrny || (ISO, 17 }, 

Adjfiffd Jd tfi/d Ramtnn g 4)^ 

pnfj ramtf6 irvpit^ cMa LaTUsya qAa ] 

Bharaim-taiAd ((121, 5), 

t SaWa-iVipSto. Firdyqrar-MPdff, rnttbu^tbi. V. 30. simply calls it Vana (Vsjumavbayam), while the Mm* 
mentary iParatontthajotlkS, Vol. II, p, li83J ohserrei s I'aeattrtiAffpoA |» riiflibJKeoiTanajiormA vncArJUrfiV 

FniwdrdlfArn H TumbavimA k icknti:Scd with Tnumja in Owdior State* 
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^RAVASTT ISr INDIAN LITERATURE 


Starting from Rajagaha, the capital of Mugadha, and extending aa far south-weat 
ss the t;viii kingdoms of Alaka (Miilaka) and Aasaka, situated opposite each 
other on the two hanks of the GodSvati in the Deccan {Dokkhujapoiha), Sft- 
vattht was realJy the meeting place of three trade-routes, oue of these lay to the 
south-west from Savatthi, with its destination, the countries Ajaka (Mufaka) 
and Assakai via Saketa, Kosambi, Vana, Vedisa, Gonaddha,* Ujjeni, Mahissatl 
and PatittiiBna (Paitian) on the God’ivarL Another tmde-rotite led to the 
TOUth-east from SSvatthl ultimately reaching Rijagaha (Magadha-pma) via 
Se^ta^-j-a (variant Sotavi), Kapilavatthu, Kuslnari, PavS, Bhoganagara and Vesali.® 
The tM proceeded to the north-west from SSvatthi towards Gandhara or Tak- 
kflsila in Uttarapatha vUt Mathura and across the desert of Rajputana; the Chul- 
lauiddesa giving a list of the places through which the north-western route 
paa-^ed.-* Mabakatyftyana seems to have followed the same route while coming 
from the Sindhudesa to gravastf in the Madhyadesa (Divyiivadrina, p, 581 ). 
From the account of Buddha’s last journey from Rsjagaha to Kiiiinara in the 
Mahapariiubbana Suttanta, it is dear that Nalanda, Pataligima (later, Patali- 
putta), KotigSma and Chrip,ila (PavaLO-Chettya* were the intermediate stop- 
pmg places between Rajagaha and Vesuli and Bharidagama and Hatthigama 
the mtermerUate stopping places between VesSlf and Pava. The position 
Of Bhoganagara mentioned in the S.tm-NipAta remains uncertain, if it is not either 
treated as a description of PavS or identified with BhandagSma. The High 
Road must have led the traveller to Pasanaka-chetiya by a route which prob¬ 
ably extended bo Gaya and Uruvela, and ultimately so far as to meet ’* another 
i^te froni the coast, possibly at Tamralipti, to Benares ”.® There must have 
been another high road by which one could travel from Sfivatthi to Benares 
^ Kipgrru^ d from Kitagiri to A|avi (AidhamSgadlu, Aimi), from lUvi 
to Rajag^a ft is evident from the Jama description of Mahavira’a wander¬ 
ings m the Uvasaga-dasao that Baranasi, Kampilkpura, Palasapura, and Alabhi 
were aD imporUmt towns within the kingdom of King Jiyasattu® who is no other 
^an Pasenadi, Pasenaji or Praseuajit of Kosala. All these places could 

be reached from SivatthI by convenient roads. Saketa was a highly important 
city m the kmgdom of Koaila from which one might travel to Kosambt^lcross 
the kamuna, faSketa could be reached from SavatthI by a chariot drive with 


■ The Smui-IXiptlia nwding Alakowa P^ililthSmih V.ttliuBirhi asi rii. n . 

gHt Patittbla. « tbn Utfinimit (Raddhiiit IndLi, p, l(J3>. ^wue ct fha f ^ 

k«»U«.p^titUAn.ib. * which t-JIW vkh xCLlnnLcnZThT^ hiiTc righUy. A].- 

■ n. (p, SOI, c„„JAta 

VV. as 3S. .Jho the ; B^ddhi.t Indl,, p, iJa. ' 

cf. Apa^mlta-jahtlut (J'aOBlM.LJ, No. I> and t’annKpaUia^ilakB fF No 91 - tl r> I ■ o ■ 

</ Spirit, p. ve. ' foBttrplim 

* For iho apoiling PItIIo, hk Bjiru*’* rote, /ndwiH CuUun, VoJ, I, No. 1 , p. 1^5 

‘ HadilhiMt Iitdtif, p. 103. For <lftoils of thn ra«d IrtJon tiara to BitnarM. <« n ^ ^ 

I, p. 114. ^ ‘ i« Bafua’o Oeiyi ood B ucldb*-0*y4. 

» JfujuAiBia-JV.ldja, I. p. 473 j KVigirt oAma Adoiixim 

■ rinajH^WKttwa^, pp. n0,£, I7fi, 

• f;sd«flo-d(wdi>. pp, 84.36, po, 86, jog, 163 . 
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Bcvcn relays ot the best of ateetls {satio rathavinUdni)^ Just as towards the 
south-west fiateta was a town on the borderland of Kosala, opposite Kosambi, the 
capital^of the kingdom of Vatsa, so also towards the north-east was the Kosala 
town Kangara or Nahgaraka, just opposite and adjoining the Sakya town Ujumpa 
or Medajumpa.* * Besides Saketa and Kangaraka, one may take note of UjuftM 
{Urufiiiu, Udailna) as another town in Koaala which is said to have been visited 
by King Pasenadi Kosala. But Setavya was not only an important hnlfitig 
station on the high road connecting Savatthi with Kapilavatthu but also an 
important town in Kosala, the official head-<juartera of a royal chieftain named 
PfiySsi (Jaiua Pfiesi).* 

The Vatthupamasntta of the Sfajjhima-Nikaya mentions the Bahukfi fJfbh, 
Bfihudta), the Adhikakka, the Gay^a, the f^undartka, the Sarasvatl, the PavSga 
and the Bahumatl as the seven sacred rivers of ancient India, in the waters of 
which people from all quarters bathed to wash away their sins,'* Amongst 
them, the Sundarika was undoubtedly a river m Kosala® not far from. SfivatthJ, 
Payaga (evidently representing the confluence of the GaiigS and the YamunSl 
must have determined the boundary of Kosala. if not actually included within 
this kingdom. 


The Vinaya-Chullavagga sets forth a list of five sacred rivers, via., QangS, 
Yamuna, Achiravati, Sarabliu and JIahi, all flowing ultimately into the great 
■sea.< Buddhaghosa adds Saraasati and aiahanadi to the earlier list of fiveJ 
Amongst these holy streams, the position of Gaugfi and Yamuna in relation to 
the kingdom of Kosala has been indicated above in connexion with the river 
PaySga, The SarabhG. identified with the Sarayii of the ll5mayana, is the 
river on the bonk of which was situated Ayodhya, the first known capital of 
Kosula> Similarly, the downflowing Achiravati was a famous river in Kosala* 
-the river with which we ate vitally concerned. 

The city of Srivasti was situated on the bank of the Achiravati which nou¬ 
rished wheat fields on its banks.** If Saheth-Maheth on the south bank of the 
Rapt] be the modem site of SrSvasti, it is positive that the Achiravati of Buddhist 
fame is no other than the modem Eapti. It is interesting to note that the 


* I. p. 149. 

•/Wtf., U, p. tiCj Bh<tddsuAt<i^dtaJcit (Fauflboli No. 
» II, p, 31«. Cf. 

♦ I, p. 30 J 


485); Voi I, p. 3se. 


** &lAv£ri]S Adhiiatkai tku Oai/ittit Sundariltddt »pi, 

SarMaittivt Bttadgan cAd oMo JSUAtrnuTa'm hodtm 
Jiaeeitm pi hah pakthimno htiiiMatai^mo na tujjhait ”, 

Sath-yipatu, p, 79 1 viiumti Swidwibuj^ nadhyd iin, 

* Vinaifa-Ck^Ahragna, p. 239. 

* Tiavddhitiuifga^ I. p. 10 j 

" Na GaAgi, Tamund ekdpi, SanhAii td SantMaS, 
ninttupiS rS ‘ csAtravtiS .UoAi vd pi moSilJiadi * 

taim mdlatk Ma pdvinitth 

• E«j,-olijiudliiiii‘« PolifieaiHuiiaryofAneittii India, Zfui Edn-, p. 47. 

• rinaya-jraAdro^, pp. 190.1, 203 j Patatmaidiajoiitd, p. 511, 

Ibid., pp. 191, 293 ; Pofimiia/CAdyjfiH. p, fill : Acbirataliruidilirt *‘ ti 4A(f5iin katati. 
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author of the Daiftkmndracharita also knew that the city of Sri&vastI was sit¬ 
uated on a river. This river seems presumably to have been the Acbiravati 
or R&pti, though our author docs not nniortunately name the river-^ 


Adjoining the city and to the south of it was the garden of Prince Jcta, 
son of King Pasenadi Kosala. It is this garden of Jeta which a-aa purchased 
by the banker Anathapindiha or An^thapindada and converted into a Buddhist 
monastic eaUblishment, traditionally known as ' Anathapindika’s arama in the 
garden of Jeta’ {Jetavave Andlha'pindilitma ardme). 'When subsequently the 
Buddhist lady Visakha, worthy daughter-in-law of the banker Afigara of Sfivatthi, 
constructed a new monastic eatablkhraent nearby^ presumably at a short dis- 
tance from and to the north-east of Jetavana, the two establishmenta became 
distinguished from each other as Dahkhi^firgiiia and Pubbir5,ma. The earlier 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien definitely places the Jetavana monastery to the south 
of SrfivastT M'hen he says: "Leaving the city by the south gate and proceeding 
1,200 paces on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the Lord Siidatta 
Aoathapindiks) built a Vihfira He locates the Pubbarama built by 
Visakha sis or seven li (Lc., a little more than a mile) to the north-east of the 
Jetavana vihara.® Hiuen Tsang, too, locates the Jetavana to the south of the 
city at a distance of five or six H (Le., about a mile).^ 


The expression ' .SStmifAiya Jetamnassa ca antara AchhavaHHOflmre*, occur¬ 
ring in the Sutta-nipata commentary is somewhat misleading as a de«',riptiou. 
of the position of the river Achiravati in respect of the city of Sftvatth! and the 
Jetavana monaatery. It must not be interpreted as signifying that the river 
flowed between the city and the monastery, but simply that it flowed down at 
a smaU distance from both. The Yinaya description {Mahdmsga, p, 293) clearly 
brings out that the river was so situated in relation to both the city and the 
raonastery that the inhabitants of both walked to the river to bathe at the 
same place and on the same sideA According to Fa-Hicn, the Jetavana monas 
teiy opened towards the east which may be taken to suggest that it was built 
facing the riven If this surmise be correct, the Achimvatl lay to the east of 
both the city and the monastery precisely as the modem Eapti lies to the east 
of Saheth-Maheth. Going by this location, we are to understand that tba 
Pubbarama was built close to the southern bank of the Achiravatl 


The Jetavana and y Puhbilrama were the t»-o welUnoien Buddbiat monaa- 
tio estaWiahmenta and mlliiential oentrea ef Buddhian buBt in the life time nf 
Buddha adjoining and to the south of the city of Sr«v«.tl. I„ the neiubbou> 
h^ .pt«r.uy of Ao same city was the eettlentent i«u) called Saravana 
which wa, the bwth.pl«» of Goaala JIankhaliputta, the great M.«t«r of X 


1 rofibm in luducAtStrtifff,, B*,Un. im 

* Bwl’i Ibxof^h, VqI. I, p. ilip, 

* Ibid., Vo], I, p. jJtL 

Vcil,H, p.4. 
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Ajivikas.^ The city was indeed the chieif scat of the Ajwikas who fotmd theii 
sheltec in the pottor'^hop of a lay disciple of theirs.^ PolSsapuia 

was another important centre of the Ajivikas.® In the same ci^ was the sacred 
site of Kotthaka-Cbetiya which became an early seat of Jainism founded by 
MahAvIra,'* * Other notable centres of Jainism in Kosala are said to have been 
the Kolthaka-chctiya in the toVi'n of Benares, the Sankhavana in the town of 
Ajabhi, the Sabassambavana in the town of Kampillapura and the Sahassam'* 
bavana in the town of Polasapura.^ 

Sravastl was also an important and powerful seat of Brahmanism and Vedie 
learning, as it had an important Brahmanical institution under the headship of 
Ja^uaso^i (Jonoarw/i)*. Other seats of learning in the \'icuilfey were Tudigamo, 
under the headship of Todeyya^; Opasilda, with an institution presided over 
by Chanki,^ IchcliliSnahkala or Ichclihtiuangala, with an establishment under the 
control of Tarukkha,^ Ukkatl^ba or Okkattha, under Pokkharaaadi^® (Pushkara- 
sati) and SSlavatT, the seat of the institution of Lohichcha (Lauhitya)^K llana- 
saka^ was also a notable centre of Brahmanism in EosalaJ® 


n. KOSALA AND SRAVASTl 

The prosperity of Sravastl is, after all, the prosperity of the kingdom of 
Kosala. This kingdom ligured prominently among the four powerful monarchiea 
of Northern India and its prosperity reached its zenith in Buddha's time. The 
histoiv' of this kingdom before the Master’s advent is merely the story of its 
formation and steady rise through a prolonged struggle with its neighbours for 
supremacy, wdiile that after the demise of Buddha reduces itself to a narrative 
of its decline and pathetic sinking into insiguillcance. Its last powerful king 
is referred to in Jaina literature with the exalted epithet Jitaiairu (vauq^uisher 
of the enemy, the conqueror), and in Bud<lhJat tradition as Paaenadi Kosala 
{JPTfi 9 enajlt KauSaliftt ); Frasmajit, a name also met with in the Purity, being 


^ f£iig. Tr.) b;y Hcrf?nilvt App. I* p. h 

* /^icLk App. r* p. 4. 

* IhHr, p. m. 

* ibid,, Chi. IV-vn. 

I, p. n. p. t JfiiMWrti SmSttMedmkoi Majjhtmfi Nik^ 

Ij. pt 16. • 

^ ibid,^ 1, II, p, T»digdma-tdMk$ i MaJjkima-NiJc&pa^ 11, p. IM, 

nit P* II, p, 364 : avid’^ T^di^mo, 

T. p* S35i 11, p. 3G©s CkunlA Edn'Jbo ^ IT, p, [M i 

QjM^dam ndma iTwidMAttm BriA 

•IhwLp L p. 235; D. p. 3991 TOruL-JIAo ichckMnaiigala va 4 iko-StiilampBi&^ p. ; 

p. 462, 

!• 1^ p. 233 ; I, p. 244, U, p, 399 1 pQlMarm^ nipdto, p. 116 | 

PiramaUJicjolikA^ p. 462. 

Ibid., I* p, 224, 

im„ 1. p, 236: Stimaikfabwild4in\, O, p. 399. 
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in effect the wnie aa the JAina epithet Jitasatni,* The Kathiisarit-sSgara 
also refers to King PiRsenajit of SrSvastT who is said to have been bom in the 
lineage of the grandmothers, Amba and Arabfllika of the Kuras and the PaTwJavaa 
(30, 23-25 ; 33, 133). 

The Pali Kosaln-SanujtUUt .^i^eaks of five rulers headed by Paso uadi going 
together to Piilbarairta for an interview with Buddha." I'hey were all con¬ 
temporaries and nil evidently belonged to the kingdom, of Kosala, in which case 
we have no other altetnative but to think that four of them were subordinate 
rulers under Pasenadi. 


Neither the text nor the commentary enlightens us as to who those four 
sub-kings were. It b certain that KasT with Baranasi as its chief toma became 
annexed to Ko^la so as to enable Pasemidi to ponder over hia kingdom in terms 
of Kusi and Kosala {Piyd *ne KM-Kosola).^ The Vimya-Muhdm^sa alludes 
to Kasika-rilja (ruler of KSai) who consulted Jivaka^, the royal physician to 
Bimbisara^ the king of Magadha, as well as to his son and successor AjStasattu’. 
It is conclusive from this lefetence that KSsika-rfija, as a contemporary of 
Jtvaka, Bimbisara and Ajatasattu, ura-s no other than a sub-ruler under Pasenadi 
who VOS & rival and contemporary of both Bimbisilra and Ajatasattu. If Ka^ 
was one of the four dependencies of Kosala, what were the remaining three de¬ 
pendencies ? It may, perhaps, be safely assumed from the Jaina list, in the 
Uvdsagadasdo, of five cities, in the dominions of Jitasatm that each one of them 
was nothing but the principal town of each of the five components of the kingdom, 
SavBtthi of Kosala proper, Bfiranasi of Km, Alabhi of Alabhf. KanipiUapura 
of Uttara-Paiichala" and PolSaapura of similar integral part. 


» HiJcmlc in hU T«ti»ktwn. p. 0). oLfcnrw j “ In tin. » men- 

UonEd «B ruling ower Slitiiilt, the espiinl of the Videlu ccmntrr Aki^rq<i.3iUfa, p. 244). Hrro iVrajutaadittao 
I) he j. mffltioned ruling over VaqivttgAmn nr Vwiili. On the ether hand. CWig#, tlie nnclo of 

ilahivir*. u taid to have been king of VftAli and of Videlm , . . It would leem thnt Jiyaqattu >nd CbctLiiru 

were the a>aie penmiu. The name Jiyiumttu tSkt. JUmibatru) lie mny Jwvo wiMdeed, h hu been Bu»,«ted f Ailn- 
£d/rq. p. 244. Ird. St. Vot. XH, p. bj way o! rirnliy with .^jatoAttn (Skt. Aj*ti4»tni) kirw^Mwedlu. ’• 
RiychAu^nri (Feliffud ^ £dn., p. ukiai tbo »lerenc<q to .JlyiuHittft to ptuiiound w 

thiiory of hi^ own * • Jlyaaatta ateuaji W hn-vt IwJi A iiommon dodgtiAtiofi oI kinga * . * 

aJw to the rule™ of Sivatthl, KntqpiliB, SlithitA. ChuepA, Vl^iyugXiuB. Baripiui and PoUftapurB *' That Jiva 
MtlH not a romtuM. epithet applied to all niJeM but a .p«iqj epUh^i „ppii^ only to one rule, li ovident horn 
tit I7taM^i(fnAl«, tartan VJII. w heir the nilrr oI Rijagrih*. i.«., of the Mn^oni of .Magodha, ti hud to linvo boen 
rtijd, comqpoBding to Pali mjs S,(i.>o BimbliJln. and Ibid,. Lee. I, when king Jiyotettn hw bwo diatin 
guiahed from rdjid (=K«cjka.Aiita«ttii of Maga.lhn, urn and auecrtaor ol Bimbisfiral It ii 

^hlc to think that b Buddhn’a tine either Cl.e^oga, the kir^ of Videka and Vealli w„ .leo the lul'er of KMii^ 
Kodttla, or Jiyavatto, the Ling of KidI and Koaola. waa aJim the rule, ol Videlia and VtsAli, The .T^i- a n;f. . , 
an Io0«: in the face of tb*tn. and their nignifieanee, if lh«t> be anv. can onlv be inufiLt for in the t 

tierbapa with the royal power ol Aiiga againat Kumka..Aj*uaattii of Magadho pnnuiiig an annewive u„ii„ “ 

^ Snii$yuU«‘Jttkijfa, l, p. gC: Al^t kho U panekitf4jdno PoaeiiadiV/iqinnl-Aif lUuantrS _ i . ’ 

Bayohaudburi U Sid Bdn., p. 133) .imply iiooi™ thi. refannee in tnnalaXn withrqr^uJT^^* 

any explanation I - fire miia, Pa«nadi luii.g the chief ameng them". Hen the total yoicAo (fire) ineTidT* 
IWradI Kosala aa the eliief, ia aignifleant aa detenniniBg the number of rub-Tulem under thrtimi L Ktiir 
■ IT, p. iir, ^ 


* Vififijfa^JifaASvaggri., p. 2SJ. 

* fhid., p. 270, 

* T* p. +7* 

» Kampillqpiiro t. nnHouhtedly the umr name a. Kam|^laiiaga« which i« mentioned in th^ Jtr.,,. f,i a, « 
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Viewed in this Sight, it is easy to point out that the kingdom oi Eoeala 
was then bounded in Buddha's time on the east by the Gangs and the kingdom 
oi Magadba, on the north'east by the teiritones of the Ynji-LichchhaTiB and 

those of the ^lallas, on the north by the territories oi the Sskyas, on the west 
by S&msena annexe<l to the kingdom of AvantT and on the south and south¬ 

west b}' the Idngdom of Vatsa with Kosambl as its capital. It was divided 
from Videha, one of the Vnji-Ltchchhavi territories, by the river Sadanira, 
doubtfully identified by Cunningham with Ga^dAki and WTongly by Pargiter 
with Rapti.’ An extensive kmgdom like this cannot certainly be covered by 
the modem districts of Oudb as suggested by Ray Chaudhuri-. hVom the Jaina 
reference in the Kalpasutra and the Nicayavali to the existence of a powerful 
alliance among the nine Lichchhavis, the nine Afallakis and the rulers of Kasl- 
Kosala,^—^an entente of three powers, Vriji, Malla and Kosala, it may be in¬ 
ferred that the kingdom of Kosala was cotermmous on the north-east with 
the ^'riji and Hatla territories put together,^ 

It is then in this maximum extension that the kingdom of Kosala occupied 
in Buddha^s time almost the whole of the western half of the middle country as 
defined in Buddhist literature,^ excluding in the north Kapilavatthu and De- 
vadaha, the territories of the t^nkyas and the KoLiyas as well os the land of the 

KurusIt excluded in the south and south-west the kingdom of Vatsa. It 

is within these extended liuiita that it then flourished with its four dependencies, 
KasT, Alahhi and the rest forming its fringes. 

The Rfimayana of V'illmiki is purely a Kosalan epic praising in cloi^uent 
terms the kingdom and its inhabitants, the king and his sous and courtiers, the 
royal family and its liigh-souled chaplains, the city of AyodhyA and its magnifi¬ 
cence, and no less the river Sarayu and its sanctity. 

The Fall Jataka Commentary, on the other hand, is a classic to extol the 
post glories of the kingdom of KusI under the rule of the kings of the Brahma- 
da tta dynasty, and only a few of its episodes narrate the sad story of its fall 
as & result of its repeated struggle with the neighbouring kingdom of Eoaahi. 
But barring the Abhidhamma Pitaka, three-fourth of the extant Pali canon 
stands out as Kosalan literature, mostly associated with SrSvastI and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The whole of the KosaUt^Satnyufia {SamyuUa-NikSya, Ft. 1^, for 
instance, is made up of highly informative and instructive djologaes between 
Buddha and King Pusenadi of Kosala. The latter half of the Rdjavagga^ 

* ll&yQbaudlitin HUi, IndiO^ 3fii Bd.), p* 33. 

■ Ihid., p. 

^ H&ycliaudhim p, S7) is lukltd by Jocotu's tranBUtion ui BpcAking of tbe quid f^liinbbiviB ^ btuving 

lonncd a confeilpjiifiy 'nith mntr MuJlolds Aud viglitocQ Ga^aHjaa dE KI 4 I-K 0 R 11 I& Wo accept htm Dr, BuruL^a 
IntorpretatioD whioh t 4 kkoB Lbo expmnoD ^ eighteen gipar&jaa ^ aa a toUdling af the nine iiclmhliAra jind the 
nine MallakK BnddhaghoahA tl, pp. filQ-517) cxpnffily ivfcrrkig lo the Vsjjb ui 

* Up p. IDl : " Paie394id^ IToBolodl eiod : Kitti vlu tit MoAdrdjat 

Se^iya BimbMro hupiio^ ViadUkd ^ XicieAAdtip oii Ae trd pniirdjdno ti*', whinh coneluBtitiiy pronea iimt tlie king^ 
dom oC Koealih ^vEclndod the temtoriea ot the lichchhavia of 

k p, tD7, fqr the vKtyrii^ dEflotaiiom of th* gtNogrtphical tenn MudhyadiiiA 

jMipada), Ray Chaudhuxi’e PoJiiicaJ 1/pp. 44i Ibt oio. 

* Sa I>lyAa-Nih^yni pp. 5G and 

r MajiAima-Nikdya, 11, pp. 97-133. 
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containing such suUas as the Angiilimtila, the PiyajStika, the Bahitika, the 
Dhanmachetiya and the Ka^nakatthala, is in the siune category. The same 
king Pasenadi and his generals figure prominently in such later legends as 
those b the BhtMddmt^a-J^aka {F. No. 4fi5), the Viduiiablia-mUhi 

the ViTvdhikdvad&m {Avadanakal'paiata)^ and the Pmtihdrydmdd.'na 
{Divyavadamt), 


The P&rdijanif\mgga vi itb the YaUhtgaiM, as contamed in the Chullaniddesa 
and the S'uUa-^ipala, belonging to the earliest known stratum of the Pali canon, 
must be regarded as a remarkable Kosalan anthology’. It viwdly preserves the 
cultural tradition of Bavaii and hia sixteen disciples, each of them figuring as 
bterlocntors m each of the sixteen poems of which the book is composed. Bfivari 
was the highly venerated hereditary chaplam to King Pasenadi as well as to 
his father. He was well vereed b Vedio literature. He led the life of a sage 
and hermit and lived in a hermitage with sixteen thousand resident pupils divided 
mto sixteen groups of one thousand each, each group having been placed under 
one of the sixteen chief disciples.^ His hermitage was htiilfc b the kingdom 
of Assaka and m the neighbourhood of the kingdom of Mujaka or Alaka, on the 
hank of the Godavari ^ just at the pobt where the river was divided into two 
streams and where in the days of yore SarabhaUga and other holy sages Eved.® 
He walked south to the Deccan from Siivatthi, ‘ the magnificent capital of Kosala 
The Sarahkiiiga Jdiaku (P. No. 525) refers to an earlier age when one desiring 
to travel from Benares to the hermitage of Sarabhsbga on the Godavari had 
to travel by a foot-track (ekapadmagga) under the guidance of a forester (vaufl- 
chtiraka). The AranyakSpda nf the Rumayana, referring aa it does, to the 
very same age, speaks of Pdima as walking south from Ayodhya to Pafiehavatl 
on the GodSvari, from diratitu to airama, the hermitage of Sarabliahga bebg 
mentioned aa a halting place not far from PafichavatL Already at the time 
of the nsc of Buddhism there grew up a high road and spacious trade-route by 
which Bavari was able to walk down from the Kosaian capital and his disciples 
could walk up as far as Savatthi and from Savatthi to Rajagaha halting at the 
stopping places mentioned before. 

^me of the Prdi canonical texts speak of a number of pre-eminent Brahmins 
of Kosala who were ‘ old, aged, elderly and advanced m years They are 
called ilahasalas, a term which is explamcd by the seholiaste as meaning ‘ rich 
and influential h ‘mahrisala' being treated as equivalent of ‘mnhSsara’, * a man 
of aulKtance'.« This is just one aspect of their position. The Mahagoviada- 
bitUania refers to a mahdsSld as a Vedic bstitution for educatmg the mhdiaJtut 
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{sn^ktu or advanced students),^ Accordingly tJie siguificance o! the epithet 
ffi«Ad«ate is that they were not only rich and influential hut distinguished heads 
of Vedic institutions founded in different locaUties, such as Savatthi, Tudigamo, 
Ichchhanaukala, Ukkatlhat OpasSda, Silivati and Alanasakata already nien- 
tioned. Ihe texts do not keep us in the dark as to how they became so rich 
and influential. VV ith respect to each of the above locaUtics where the insti¬ 
tutions Were founded and maintained, each of the heads is represented as dwel- 
ling in a place teeming with lifcj with much grassland, woodland and comflelds 
around, on a ro^al domain, the gift of King Faseuadi of Kosala with, as much 
power over it as the king- hiinispl f, 

This description is important as explaining how these great Brahmins of 
Ko^la became rich and powerful because of certain permanent land grants ^nd 
endowments made by Fasenadi. The Fali stock list of eminent Kosalan Brahmin 
mahasaias mciudes such names as Chanki, TSrukkha, Pokkhaiasfiti, Janussoni, 
Todejya and Lohicbcha,* * each one of whom was establbhed in a distinct locality 
with such control over it as regards the revenue and the judicial and civil 
administration of its affairs as was determined by the terms of royal grants and 
religious endowments (raibTd dinnam Ilrakmadeyyani)J CJmhki was established 
in Opasada, Tarukkha in IchchhanaAkala, Pokkharasiiti (rather Pokkharaaati 
Opamaiiiia or Pushkamsati Upamannyu) in Ukkattha, jBnussom (Janosmti) in 
Savatthi, Todcjya in Tudigamo and Lohichcha {Lauhitya) in SalavatL Each 
of them is honoured as a distinguished teacher of the age, well-versed in the four 
Vfckw. the Yeddjujai}, Itihdm ranking as the lifth Veda {hiftdsa PaiicMmuth) 
and the sciences useful to the people.^ 

The Pali tradition of Buddhism also immortalises the names of some of their 
eminent disciples, such aa Ambattha® and Vaset^ha’ of Pokkharasiiti, Bharadvaja 
of Tarukkha,® and bubha of Todeyya,® Assalayana being also coimted among 
the eminent Vedic scholars of the rising generation.^® One is not to be led away 
with the idea that the number of pupils and disciples was restricted to one or 
two, For there is a clear indication in the text as to each of the having 

a large number of resident pupils under him {mmavaJsd, antevdsika).^ According 
to the Bodhkattvdmddna-kalpalata (0l.2) a Bralimin of Sravastf named Svastika 
took to cultivation to earn his livelihood. The same source tells us (52.20) that 
a Brahmin of this city was once fined by a king named Hiraiiyavarnian. 

^ il, p. 230! StOlatMa Hrilimana nuzAa^Ale 4aria sAa mthAtakotaiSiti rtotut viduti. StidtHut- 

ftotha Am aRogelAcr tht neitM. Soe 5i(ntaA7«IiiPiVd«in], pp. 062.3, 

* Jftirf. I, p. 87 1 1. P. 224. 

* Ibid. I. pp. 234,2^, ^NmaApaBiriJldfi'iil, IT, pv 300, 

* StimaitgittotHitini. I, p. 240. 

J, p. 80 ! "a'snoifc Vtd&nuik pdngH ^niiihandu-kftvbMnaih tSikJutrAppabiedSnttH iWArtw- 

jMScAMndHUfA tr^pjidAonttip blrdjKraFmtiAdptiri'M.Aiti-aAosMv attneayo onuilSdla-pa/iitSflAi MiUtt deari^akt 

tevijjutx pAvaeban^.'^ Stt for nplAnalidii, SuMnn^lue>fd« 4 «i. I, pp, 247-4S. 

* Ibid, I, pp. 88-80. 

' Ibid, r, p. 235 ; ^wlte-Nipdla, p. 117. 

* p. 235. 

* dlujihim^'Jfiidya, n, p. 106,1X1, p. 202. 

» Ibid. II. p. 147. 

»* itapa, 1, p. 80 j I, p. 251: J/aNd«ei6 li PoiMttTtuSdit^ eea anttvdtUpd'' 
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The Janufisoni-vagga of the A'^g^tUara-mkaya ie a Kosalao booh named after 
Jaaussoni of SSvatthL The same eminent Brahmin teacher prominently figures 
also in the Bhayahherava-suUa Similarly, Ambat^ha has 

found prominence in the Ambattha-sutta {Dlgha}, Vasettha along with Bh5radv5ja 
in the Suttas caUed Temjja (Digha) and VdscHha {SuUa-mpatu), Lobichcha in 
the LoMchcIia-Sutta (Digha), Chaiiki in the Chanki (Majijhima), Subha in the StibU 
[Mujjkitna), Asaalayana in the * *4s^o’%ono {.l/qyAirtwi), and the rest in such Suttas 
as the Ambaffha, "the Tevijja and the Yaset}fta. Among them, three at least, 
namely, Pokkharasati (Pushkarasoti), Assalayana (Afivalilyana) and ^ VSsettha 
(Vaiiahtha), gained prominence in the Sutra literature of the Brahmins.^ To 
this list may be added the pame of Ghotakamukha (Ghotamukha) who figures in 
the, f?AflteA'om«Wm*iSuH« (mjjbima) ami is quoted as an authority in the JrtAo- 
gdstra and the Katnaaiilra,^ that of Sundarika^Bhliradvais, the AgnihAn Bralimin 
who lived on the bank of the river Sundarika {aee Sundarika-Bhrtmdvdja'Suitti, 
Siitia-NipSta), as well as that of Aggika-Bharadvaja who appears in the F/isoio- 
jS«fto {Stitta-Nijtdla), 

Six out of ten lectures, of which the Jaina Umsagadasm is comiiosed are 
concerned with places in the kingdom of Koaala and the inhabitants thereof. 
This holds good also in the case of Uddesa I, Saya XV, of the BhagavtUi Sidra, 

Maskari Gosala, the great leader of the Ajivikaa, was a native of Kosala. 
The Ajivika canon, consisting of the eight mahdmmittas and two maggast^ which 
was distinctly Kosalan literature, is now irrevocably lost. 

The kingdom of Kosala could boost not only of Silvatthi and its neighbour¬ 
hood as an important and powerful centre of Buddhism but of other places as 
w^eli, such as SSketa, UjufiiSa, Alavi, VSsabhagama and Kvtagiri, The Deer park 
of Isipatan (Samath) itself was included in the kingdom of Kosala. KltAgiri, 
situated within the KSsI area,* was ‘ a very fertile tract with abundance of rain¬ 
water enabling it to yield three harvests of food-grains (every year).’® In point 
of fact, so intimate and enduring was the connection of Kolala with the life and 
teachings of Buddha that Paeeuadi felt hlmBelf justified in feelingly aaying to 
him : “ lihagavd pi Kosalako, aftam pi KostUako" “ The Blessed One is a man 
of Kosala, as J am.”* 

The Jaina legends in the Bbagavati and Niragdvali siitras bring Kunika- 
Ai3.ta£atru, the son and successor of Bimbisara, before us as the ruler (or rather 
the viceroy) of Anga. It is probably at this stage that he picked up a cjuarrel 
with the Vriji-Jjichi hhavis of Vesalt The origin of the quarrel has been well 
pointed out by Buddhaghosha in his h'uinafljKdaeifaaiJu bearing on Chapter I of 
the Mafiapannibbana-Siittanta, There was a mine or quarry on the boundary 

* Bmnm^A// of Pre-BuddhiAiit Indian p. IfiO. 

* B* Oh. // p. II. 

* tEng. TreiiiliJ by Hoesnik,, Appendix L p. 4; Rockluiri Lift of ilm Baddha^ App. 1, p, 24ftp Riyrtn^^n 
It p. 45. 

* ika^^ 1, Pn 4^3. 

^ In I* 11 * 4-t pr R3» 

* II, p. 124. RaycTutodhiiri o/ jlnciejil Indm, 3fd Ed^* p* 70) ^oirntrutss tbo 
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of the two territories and the arrangement was that the total output of it should 
he equally divided between the two powers. But the Vriji-Lichuhhavis forcibly 
took away the total output in disregard of the terms of the treaty. A war ensued 
between Ajataiatru and the LtchihhavJs, and the former must have failed to gain 
victor)’ over the powerful Vtiji confederacy. This is anyhow a highly plausi* 
hie explanation as to why in the very opening paragraph of the .l/oAdjwirititWtdna- 
Suttanta, King Ajataiatru of Magadha U made to appear dramatically a.s though 
on a stage, indulging in a soliloquy and expressing his grim determination to 
exterminate and annihilate the Vpjifi, The Buddhist narrative presents Ajata- 
i&atru as a full-fledged king of Magadha, undoubtedly after the death of his father 
Bimbisura. The Jaina legends above referred to however, indicate that the 
Bichchhavis of VesSli tried to set up Vehslls, a son of Bimhisora, as their own 
nominee for the throne of Ufagadha, instead of Kunika-Ajatasatru. The instal¬ 
lation of AjStasatru on the throne of i^Isgadha, as successor to Bimbiaitra was 
equally disliked by King Pasenadi of Kosala, who forthadth deprived Ajata^tru 
of his income from the revenue of KsSl. To restore his rightful legacv Ajitta- 
^tru invaded Kasi with his army. A protracted struggle followed and a vivid 
account of it is contained in the KoialaSc^thyuttu. In the course of this battle, 
fortune favoured at one time this, at another the other part)'. Finally Ajata- 
fiatni was defeated and carried m a captive to King Pasenadi. The war was 
concluded hy a treaty of peace, according to which Pasenadi not only released 
Ajataiatru but gave him his daughter Vajirftor Vajiri in marriage, granting the 
revenue of Kasi as her pin-money, it thus appears most likely that the nccea- 
aity of opposing .Ajatalatru’s succession to the throne of Magadha drove the 
Lichchhavis, the Mallas and the sovereign power of Kasi-Koaala into forming a 
strong alliance among themselves. The supremacy of Pasenadi over Kasi-Eo 
saia and the glory of Kosala ns an independent kingdom were not destined to 
be of long standing. The downfall of the king forestalled the downfall of the 
kingdom. The coming events cast their shadows before and this fact has been 
clearly brought out in the Piyajdiika-Sulta {Majjhima-NiMya), in a homely con¬ 
versation between Pasenadi and Mallikfldevi, hie wise queen. The gist of this 
conversation is that this last powerful king of Kosala had a foreknowledge of how 
certain impending calamities awaited all that was dear unto his heart, Ms 
beloved daughter Vajiri, his beloved wife VSsabhakhatty3, his beloved general 
Vidfidahha, his beloved queen consort Mallika, his beloved kingdom of Kosl- 
Kosala. The same feeling of despondency on the part of Pasenadi is brought 
out also in the introductory episode of the Kdliwjahodhi-Jalaka (F. No, 479) 
where the king having been requested to plant the seed of the Bo-tree near the 
gate of the Jetavana monastery declined to do so and insisted on having the 
work done rather by the banker Anathapiudika, thinking: “ Rajjo'th mma no 

sabbaJeahm amhdkath fiffAoh', idoin mayd Antttk<iphjdikena TOpapitum vaffati" ti., 
" The sovereignty will not for all times abide with me ; I should have it rather 
planted by AnStbapindika.” Kosala retained its position as an independent 
kingdom as long as Pasenadi lived. There Is a clear Pali canonical evidence to 
prove that Pasenad* was of the same age as Buddha and that both of them lived 
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Up to their eightieth year. In the course of the last interview of Pasenadi with 
Buddha at NaAgaraka, &0 vividly de^-rihed bi the Dfiarmia^Cltfiiyd-Svtia {Jlajj- 
hima-Kikaya} Pasenadi is made to say : Bhagavd jn dsUiko aham jn disUiio, * the 
Blessed one is in his eightieth year, so am T.’ The episode of this inteniew has 
been illustrated in one of the Barhut sculptures, beariiig the ti^'o labels,—/?djd 
Pasenadi Kosatu, Bhagatalo dliamma chakfMih —one refening to the figure of the 
king of Kosala proceeding in a four-horse chariot to wait on Buddha and the 
other to the shrine symbolising the presence of the master. The king was accom¬ 
panied by hie general Digha-K&rilyana (Dlrgha-Charayana). The Pali Sutta 
closes wdtli the peaceful departure of the king, and there is not the slightest hint 
that any calamity befell the king of Kosala thereafter. Lfiter legends, tiowever, 
continue the narrative and add a sei^uel to the effect that whilst the king was 
deeply engaged in conversation with Buddha at Kangaraka, his general Digha- 
Eilruyana, who was waiting outside, taking care of the roj'al msignia of the king, 
left the place with those msignia and set up prince YtdudAbha, a son of Pasenadi 
by his wife ’I'asabha-KhattiyS, on the throne of Kosala, deposing the old king 
Pasenadi. These legends go further to add that Pasenadi walked towards Eajs- 
gaha to seek the help and protection of King Ajatasatru and died of exhaustion 
at the city gate, while, on the other hand, VIdudabha, the usurper, took the earliest 
opportunity of invading Kapilavastu and exterminating the Sukyas to feed fat 
his ancient gntdgc. The legends fondly narrato how Vidudabha perpetrated a 
ruthless massacre of the Sakyas who remained non-violent, carried the {^akva 
women to his capital and cruelly put them to death when they refused to yield 
to his embrace, and all that in the very life-time of Buddha, 

The authenticity of these later legends has already been doubted by Vincent 
A, Smith.^ We may notice that the Pali canonicai texts have altogether a 
different tale to tell. In them Vasabha-Khattiyii is uow*bcrc represented as a 
slave-gir] of the Sakya chief MahilniLman, nor os the mother of Vidudabha. In 
them Vidudabha is eveiywhere mentioned as a trusted general (eenapati), like 
the other general Digha-K&r&yana and nowhere as a son of Pasenadi, The 
Sakyas remained an independent power till the demise of Buddha, for they are 
expressly mentioned in the MaMparinibb&iui-Siittan/a as one of the rival claimants 
for a share of the bodily remains or relics of .the great master after he had passed 
away at Kusinara. It b very strange, however, that there was no messenger 
from King Pasenadi or from any person in Kosala to claim a share of the relics. 
It b likely that certain interneciae troubles in Kosala must have prevented the 
royal power of Kosala from standing as a claimant for the precious bodily remains 
of the Master. The two generals may have combined to depose the reigning 
king and seme the throne for Vidudabha, It b aUo possible that the usurper 
king conquered the Stlkya territories as a first step towards the fulfilment of an 
ambitious programme of conquest. Anyhow after the demise of Buddha, there 
must have been desperate struggles for supremacy among the powers of northern 
India which ultimately led to the faU of the kingdom of Kosala and the emei^ence 
of htagadha as a paramount power. 
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The ancient Pali commentators devised a far-fetched and fantastic derivar 
tion of the name of S^iM: Sabbttm eUha althtli Sdvatthi, ‘ aU that here is (in 
abundance), therefore, it is called the All-abundant,’ obviously to magnify the 
material prosperity of the city. They say, by way of explanation, that all that 
men needed for their aourishment and enjoyment could be had there in abun¬ 
dance. The passing inquiry as to what things are available at the depot of goods 
was readily answered with the reply—all”' The following giSthSa, tradition¬ 
ally handed down by them, nmy well express their estimate of the prosperity of 
Sravastl:— 

" Soibada iahlrnpalam^am Sdvatlhiyam samohitam lamd sabbam upA’ 
ddjfa SuvattftUi pavuckctiaii. Kosaldntim puram rammath dassaney- 
yam ntuiKtruntwk da^aki saddehi avivUtath attnupdiUtsaHiaytiiatii, 
rwflfrf/tiw vepuilunt patiam iddkttn phitam manoramam /l/efJtaKondo va 
devanam Sdvattki^purath vttanmn 

** At all times all commodities were «‘ell-stocked in Savatthl, hence taken all things 
together, Savatthl is called all-abimdant. The principal city of Kosala, charm¬ 
ing, worth-seeing, delightful, never ceasing to reverberate with the ten gay sounds, 
and ever replenished with stores of food and drinks; gaming in development and 
expansion, flourishing with wealth, teeming with population and pleasing to the 
mind,—the city of SHvatthi was like Alakanandil of the gods.** The Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts, such as the Avadanaiaiaka (p. 10) and the BodkisoKvdvaddtui^ 
kalpalatd (7.50) also refer to the prosperity of Srfivaati, Alerchants of Sravaati, 
we arc told, used often to go to Ceylon across the seas. 

In the ^^^^ha]Mrinibbii)HI-S^^ttanU^ Sfivatthi b mentioned as one of the six 
examples of principal cities of Northern India, where many wealthy nobles. 
Brahmins, and traders had strong faith in the TathSgata, the other five being 
Champii, Kajagaha, BUketa, Eosainbi and BSranasi^. Buddhaghosha gives a 

traditional idea of the minimum monetary strength determining the status of a 
person considered wealthy (tnoM^ufu) among the nobles, the Brahmins, and 
the traders. A noble vraa considered wealthy if he had hoarded treasures 

worth one hundred or one thousand crores and in whose house the daily 

egress and ingress of money took place at the rate of one to two cart-loads 
of kahdpanas, A Brahmin was deemed aflluent if he had a hoarding O'f 
eighty croies and in whose bouse the daily transactions of money amounted 
to one luniba. Similarly, a trader or banker was considered rich if 
he had hoarded at least forty crorea and in whose house the daily outflow 
and receipts of money went on at the rate of five urntnanus to one 

(umho of kahdpaist^A King Pa'ienadt himself was, no doubt, the chief of 
wealthy noblemen in Buddha’s time. Other wealthy nobles among the citi¬ 
zens of i^rSvasti ’who find mention in Buddhist literature, were Prince Jeta who 

^ F4ijidi^a!riZ<7frFit, h p. i hiMhi tHJ^a aitAl ti 

*/Mp I.pp. sa-60. 
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laid out, owned, and mamtained the iaraotis garden bearing Ids name outside the 
city,>^ and the generals of Kosala, namely, Senfipati Vidudabha. semlpati DTgha- 
Karayana, and senapati Bandhuk who according to later legends Iwing aaaaasb 
nated with all bis sons by Pasenadi was succeeded by his nephew DTgha^Karaj ana. 
The queens must have bad their owri private estates or hoardings. There was 
thus a famous garden, near the city bearing the name of MalUka. the queen of 
Pasenadi. adorned with a Tinduta grove,* (which according to Buddhaghosha 
was a row of timbaru trees). It was a flower-and-fmit garden, as well as a park, 
at first provided with one shed {ikusdioic^) and subsequently with many sheds.* 

Jilnussopi was evidently the chief of wealthy Brahmins who resided in the 
city of Sravasti. Aggika-Bh5radvaja was also a Brahmbi resident of this city. 
Nfilajangha* and Safijaya AkSsagotta* were two other influential Brahmins, 
attached to the royal family of Kosala. 

Sudatta, noted in the tradition of Buddhism as Anathapindika or AnStha- 
pindada, and Migara (llrigadhara), father-in-law of Vi^khS, were the two rich 
traders and hankers of SrSvasti, while Viiakha’s father, the banker Dhansiijaya, 
lived in Saketa.* Anathapindika gained an immortal fame as the donor of the 
Jetavana monastery and VisakhS immortalised herself hy erecting the Pubbarftma 
vihUra. Sirivaddha, the JIahamatfea of Kosala, was another leading citizen of 
BrKvastl attached to the royal court of Pasenadi, 

The materia! prosperity of Srilvasti was due to the fact that it was a meeting 
place of three main trade-routes and a great centre of trade. The Sohgaura 
copper-plate,^ containing an order either issued by or issued to the niuhftraStraa 
of Stavasti tjtnhdntaian^th sdsane), stands out as a clear epigraphio 

record, proving that storehouses were built by the state on public roads at reason¬ 
able distances and in suitable localities stocked with loatls of ropes aud other 
things useful to the caravans. The plate refers to two such storehouses (dee 
one at Mauavasitikada (a name reminding us of ManasSkate in the 
Pali Tevijja~si(Ua) and UsagAma. The Pali canonical texts definitely speak of 
Brilvasti as the capital of Kosala {Kmaimam p«ra)* hut nowhere give a full descrip¬ 
tion of the city. According to the Lalitavistam also, the most important capital 
city of Kosala was Sravasti which was full of kings, princes, ministers, councillors 
and their followers, Ksatriyas, BrAhmaqas and householders, etc, (Zofitavisfara, 
Chapter 1). In the commentaries of Buddhaghosha, Srfivastf is described as the 
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dty which accommodated a%-seven thousand families and which was the ‘ prin¬ 
cipal source of mcome" (ajjamukhabhiUd) of the kingdom of Kasi-Kosala, com¬ 
prising eighty thousand localities and extending over three hundred leagues.^ 
These also keep ua in the dark as to the actual plan of the city. It may be ^fely 
presumed that the general plan of Sriivaatl was similar to those of other cities 
of the time. It must have becu surrounded by a wall provided with gates on 
four or more sides. Within the wall the city must have three broad rings or 
divisions, v»s,, central, outer and outermost, the royal palace and the court occu- 
Pymg the centre. The road arrangementB .must have been so planned as to 
facilitate patrol duty. There must have been proper allocation of sites for 
quarters of the officials, religious and educational institutions, private residences, 
bazars and even prostitute's quarters. The wall and the city gates remained 
till the 5th and 7th centuries of the Christian era, when Fa-llien and Hiuen-Tsang 
visited the place. The earlier pilgrim has expressly referred to the southern 
gate- and the later pilgrim to the eastern,® The DJutttmifipodtt ComtnerUori/ refers 
to the UUitradvara (northern gate).^ There is a citear reference in the Kosah- 
Samyuffa to the royal palace of Paaenadi.^ The Jaina Bhagavail-SiUra refeia 
to a potter-shop (undoubtedly iritbin a bazar) which had become a notable retr^t 
of the Ajlvikas. Buddhist literature is not lacking in references to the courte* 
zans who lived somewhere within the city-wall. That the city was enclosed by 
a wall and had gates allowing ingress and egre^ la alro borne out by a Biiarhut 
sculpture, vividly depicting a processional chariot-drive of Pasenadi out of the 
city. The early reciords of Buddhism preserve the memory of King Pasenadi 
going out of the city either in a royal chariot yoked with the best of steeds® or 
occasionally on the back of the state-elephant called Ekapuridarika^ which un- 
luistakeably goes to show that there were spacious roads from each of the city 
gates leading to the Palace.® The same set of records still keeps up the memory 
of the river Achiravuti on the western bank of which the city was situated, the 
wheat fields vrhich it nourished on its bonks,® the bathing of the local people in 
Its waters^® and the swimming of the cattle across it. The city was undoubtedly 
rich, populous and fiouilslimg. It shone forth in all its splendour as a queen 
of the cities and towns in the kingdom of Kosala. Apart from the religious 
establishments of the Brahmins and the Ajivikas within the city wall, it had 


* (1,614; SafttUH ndinii toltapanngt(ty^t.k»la!«ias(Aa*ttAi lijjkIVitUhfi, 

liyojoimiJlilKiiiam dvinnon dyfiniif£AAAAtrjd» 

^ hutldAtmt Record*, 1, xHv, 

=> Ibid, tl, p, 4. 

* r, p, 76 ! 7*e*« kke pOM mmaytne rijA Paitnudi-Kotah MalUiidyt dtpips initllkim lijMfi- 

pci«|<^iMirdpa/0 koii, 

* Majikimar:NiMsa, I, f. I4&. U, p, lift. 

» Ibid, II, p, il2: Tmx WopcM mmayena rdjd PoMnadi^gcHfoIo Ekfip\t^4tirikitk SdtmWUya 

flippiiti dioHditi^sm^ 

* Thia may b& cuily bd^md from tba lYiiy^p I, p. wbcm BudcUu EAyi to Fkwniuii; ^ St^ctihSpv 

muthdrdjti pwnso vd hauhiUM^^ oroMiyi/a^ Aaiihikkha^dd m assa^piff^itk or^typa, wucpitfkipii vdpaUankm 

-oro^ya, pdfiuiU^ jid^AdiriiA paiAawiyd f4 findhaharum i?r^jheyya^ 

* Partmatiha^iM^ p« £11^ 

** 1 'tiMjyp I, m. 
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in ite neighbouihood two famona monastic establiflhmento of tlie Euddhista, 
tie Jetavana and tbe on its south-side. In its neighhourhood wan 

also to be seen the Ekasalakati^^uka grove of Queen MaiUkS provided with suit¬ 
able shelters for the chance-visitors among the wandering ascetics (Ponfifidjaias) 
and other religieux, and proverbially resounded with voices of serious diseuBsion 
of the problems of religion and pbDosophy (sama^ppavad^ta tit/du^Aire},^ 
There were separate retreats for the Nigganthas (Jains) and other Titthiyas, 
particularly tbe Ajivikas. The C'AAobboffffitftt hftil'AhuSp notorious in the Enddhist 
Vinaya tradition, built a centre of their oisti near the city in a place frequented 
by the people. They managed to have pantx(tag built for them, to lay out the 
flower and fruit gardens and to make the religion attractive to the youths of the 
locality.^ 

Thus it may be easy to imagine that Sravasti was not only a great emporiom 
of Indian trade but also a renowned centre of religion and culture. As a matter 
of fact, the Buddhist texts refer to various occasions on which the Brahmin 
maliasdlas, the wandering aacotics, and all recluses including those belonging 
to the Buddhist order visited Sravasti and its neighbourhood and met in con¬ 
ferences for the settlement of doubtful points.® The visits of all these men of 
religion became so frequent and in such large numbers that King Pasenadi found 
it neccBsarv to maintain a royal storehouse (Aioff/idffdra) within the ci^, where 
stocks of oil and ghee for use by those visitors, were kept ready, but the supply 
had to be Btringently restricted to consumption on the spot.* * 


III. JETAVANA AND PURVARAMA 

The JeftMYina (also called Jetdrarm, Je(a^dma) is one of those royal gardens 
in northern India which was destined to become a favourite retreat of Buddha 
and an early' centre of Buddhism. In this respect Jetavann ranks indeed with 
such other gardens as Venuvana and Jlvaka’s mango-grove near Eaiagaba, 
Mahavana near Vesflli, the Banyan-grove near Kapilavatthu, Ghositfirima near 
Kosambi, the Isipatana deer-park near Benares, and the Deerpark called Bhcaa- 
k&lavana near SudisumSTagiri. The term Jetavana, met with throughout 
Buddhist literature is not to be understood in its original sense as the name of a 
private garden belon^ng to Prince Jeta. To the Buddhists it is the name of a 
Buddhist monastic establishment in the suburb of Bsivatthf (S&mtt/am upant*- 
sdi/a) which perpetuates at tlie same time the noble deeds of Prince Jets, the 
original owner of the site. The same monastic institution is also represonted as 
Anathapindika’s*aranM» which latter is a name intended to perpetuate the memory 


* jSwfMoA^liTvildWnT, n, p. !MWt 5 paradonti fUtii ti Temn'tn titvt eAatiM- 

Tdrtttkha-J’MharOidli-ppabfiePt^ rAa faUaJifu M»mipah'M a/ietio 

ottam mmajiam tWimfi, taiAttih', dipenli, la*m£ w li tMra 

•did oAmi 3wc4cAAd ioJUlvdld itat6. 

* Sammlap/fMiM, p. 614 ; Bftnia in /. 17. X, p. 63. 

*^uitai-Jfifiala, p, BO. 

* TliidnogabBEmt SiitiQ, quoted Bjutm iti 7. JJ, Q., X. p. S6: ** Ttiut tAo pana «iimaj^i(a roiiiv Piaetuniitra 

SoMahittti boffkSffSrt •dntr^itud rd brdAii)0tra«Hi rd mppitia rn teJnwa rS jrdrnlNlfBiqa pSfvm ditrpati no Tt/hrrtnrii ** 
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of Anfithapi^^ika or Anathapin^ada, the purchaser of the sitcA Thus the 
Buddhiste devised rather a long-drawn expression —Jetftvane Anatha- 
jnn^ilossa drUme to refer to the monastic establishment and site perpetuating 
the memory not only of Prince Jeta and banker Sudatta Aitatbapindika but 
of the city of Sravastl as weU. EoatAa-mattdtra C temple of Kosala ”) was 
still another name of this establishment bespeaking the glory of the kingdom 
in which it was built.'* With the erection of the Jetavana monastery and the 
formal dedication of the same to Buddha by Anathapmdika was pianted the 
first permanent centre of Buddhism in Kosala proper, particularly in SrSvastl. 
The earliest known account of this magnificent work of piety is contained in the 
Viiiat^-CAuIlavaffffa and all the later accounts are substantially the same. Since 
his return from Baj'agaha to Savatthi, the banker Aniithapmdika was on the look¬ 
out for a suitable site which was neither very far from nor very near the city which 
was at the same time easy of communication, easily flccessiblc to visitors, not 
overcrowded at day time, noiseless at night, bereft of tumults, sequestered, 
sombre, a place fit for silent meditation. Prince Jeta's garden appeared to be 
the desired sitCi As soon as Prince Jeta had agreed to sell it, the hanker employed 
bis men to cut down all the trees and clear the site. The Inter accounts specifi¬ 
cally say that all but one mango and four sandal trees were cut down. The 
Prince changed his mind and declined to part with his favourite garden, but 
according to the opinion of the legal experts ( fWidriA^ to whom the 

matter was referred, it -waB too late for the Prince to retract from the contrarit 
made. The prince then demanded an exorbitant price vi^., as many crorcs of 
gold-pieces (Airaihlam) as would he required to cover up the entire site. The 
banker forthwith engaged his men to cover up the site with a layer of gold-pieces 
in fulfilment of the condition of purchase. When nearly the whole of the site 
was covered up with eighteen crores and a snmll portion remained to be oovered, 
Prince Jeta appeared on the scene and wanted to participate in this work of piety 
and utilised the whole amount of eighteen crores received from AnEthapindika 
as well as the sale proceeds of the trees in constructing a Koflhaka. According 
to the Vinnya account the hanker himself, at the cost of another eighteen crores, 
caused to be built a number of buildings as:— 

PtAanis (dwelling-rooms), 

PftriveiKHf (retiring-rooms), 

EoffAal'a^t (store-rooms over the gateways), 

Upafi/tdmsd/ds (service halls), 

Affffifdldti (Iialts with fire-places in them), 

Eappi^i‘i/fis (storehouses outside the vihiira}, 
yac/icAaku/ijt (closets), 

CiajUam^ (cloisters), 

Oltankatnanasdldit (halls for exercise), 

Udupd/tas (wells), 


I PvpaAcAasSdanlf 1, jip. 

* Suiia^yijfdkii. p. 1^2: Xofah-m^ndirt, 
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Udapdtins^ios (sheds ior th® wells), 

Jaiitagharas (bath-rooms), 

JanmgharasSi^ (halls atUched to the bath-rooms), 

Fokkharai^l (timks), and 
M<i 7 } 4 /ypo& (pavilions). 

The fonnul dedicetion ot the Jetovma monestery ms a big ceremonial timc- 
lion (7ttea-moio) entailmg the expenditure of 

Thu, to complete thU work of piety, from the pnichnae of the cite to the ded.^ 
tioB of the monastery, » huge anwunt of money had to bo spent. The ^ 
shown in terms of four multiples of eighteen crorea are too symmetncal to deeenre 
credence. That it was a highly ambitious undertaking or that it required a very 
large amount is. of course, undoubted. It is intereaUng to observe that all tta 
Irtaeca in the process of construction of the Jetavana monastery , onsummated 
hy°the ceremony of dedication are iaitUnlly represented m the Bhsrhut bw- 
r^lief bearing on the subject,* * white the Bodh-Gaya relief illiistratea only the 
seen® of fulfilment of the terra of purchase.® 

The Jaiaka NiMnorkaiJta adds that in launching upon new bmlding opera- 
tionfl on the site of Jetavana the banker caused the GondAo Kufi to be made for 
Buddha in the centre, and around it and according to a aet plan, he caused to be 
conatruoted (cellalar) abodes for tbe eighty great disciples, each sufficient for one 
raan, and to be provided (for all) one-pionacled, two-pinnacled, dnek-and-partridge 
roofed, long-chiimbetod and mandapa-Ukc retreats and tanks as ^ well as places 
to walk, to retire during the night, and to stay during the day.'< 

The Sutta-A'ipa/a Comwientoi^ mentions the MahSgandha A'ufJ, the Kat^fna^- 
^hlamdla, the Kosa^iha ifuft and the Chandanamala as the four constructiona in 
Jetavana which were meant for the personal use of Buddha, It does not, how¬ 
ever, describe any of these in detail. 

Some useful information on the point b supplied by Buddhaghosha m his 
Suma^lavilSjiirtt, 11, p. 407, where he points out that the Karen the 

Kosamba Ku(u the Gandha Awfi, and the Salafagliara were the four main bmldinga 
in Jetavana. The Aorm Awfi derived its name from a kareri or mruna tree which 
stood with its shady bower at its door, just in the same way that the Kasatnba Kuft 
was so cflUeil because a kosamba tree stood before it* Of these tour mam build¬ 
ings, the Salalaghartt alone waa erected by King l‘ascnadi and the rest were erected 
by AnSthapindika. The Kareri K«#i was built Uke a celestial mansion on a found^ 
tion of pillars. Not far from the kareri bower in front of the Kareri Kafi was built 

1 FutaboU'i J9lotiit I, P- tS- 

* Bartu't Gaps t>nd Bnddka GayS, Vfll. 11, pp. KM-S. 64* . . 

* Faustx^n’i JHaka, I, p* 02 ; “ HarataMimiK So tuajfkf. t)atahala*M't gamd^^aiMliiis 

parfpSKftid flaUifrteLid/AtniB rp pi(i;ig6iiiiufiii.atircJ!iM dpd« ebok'iJdalffdvikilMftA'tmsQttiitUfbitdphaetamit^a- 

pddimtemi ttMUfitiMJiini pobkkoraniyo M MMjfcaiKtiwuoiffAiiJUi-JtffUtAlrtH; ci If a'/klf^mkjiipanehekSgaMa 
funLdpiiyfl jnoqiffrflttMi* FiAsroa i x - 

* (1 VwH^kkhmm iwnMiii Kawtr^m^d^P^ dt^rr flito, Io^bip H 

yaM JttjMWitarwJtiAoMa d^drt Ki3tamhaiiuUk& tu Amto JeUnane iiW ^ 

.^itlii^^flrini H tnoM^v^ni. 
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& Bitting Bhedj called The bowet itself Btciod just between 

the gandhttkufi and this shed. Accordingly the terin karetimamj^iarndla i& used 
to denote the gandhahift, the karenkufL bs well m the nistdmmsala. Each of 
the four buildings was erected at the cost of a hmidied thousand corns. ^ 

PuTvdTdi^ia . This is the second and later Buddhist mouaater^ erected in 
the neLghbourhoed of Sravastij to the north-ea^t of Jetavmia at a short distance 
from it, by the pious lady YLsSkhn, the daughter-in-law of the banker Migiira 
(Mrgadhara) who was at first a staunch lay-supporter of the Ajl\dkas. She came 
to be honoured in Buddhist tradition as Migara-infitS (mother of Migara) for no 
other reason than that she was instrumental in wiimiug o^^er the banker from 
the Ajivikas and effecting his conversion to Buddhism, The circum^tauces which 
eventually led to the erection of the PiLn^arania tuoi^astciy are related in the 
story of Vi^kha m the Dhammapada CommentAty,® <>ne day she returned 
home from the Jetavana monaster}'j forgetting all about her valuable necklace 
which she took off her person and inadvertently left behind in the monastery. On 
getting it back she became reluctant to wear it any longer as a personal ornament 
and made up her mind to erect a sidtable residence for the smlgha mth the sale- 
proceeds of the ornaments She sold it off for nine crores and one hundred 
thousand w'hich sum she utilised in purchasing the site near about the eastern 
gate (I of the city).® She spent another nine crores in crectbig the taonastery 
and an equal amoynt in celebrating the ceremony of dedication, the total expen¬ 
diture amounting to twenty-seven crores. The tuateriak used for the erection 
yrere both wood and stone (TuA'i/w, pdsuua). The moaasterv stood up as a magni¬ 
ficent two-storeyed building with five himdred rooms on the ground floor and an 
equal number of rooms on the upper floor.It has traditionally been known 
by the name of Pi^bbSrnma Migarmfidiup&sddu. 

IV. ^RAVASTI JN RELIGIOUS TRADITION 

SrUvastl is the CbaDctrapurl or Ch&udrikapurl of the Jains, note^ as the birth- 
piace of their third Tirthat'ikara Sambhavanatha (Jnina Harivaiii^ Parana, p, 717) 
and eighth Tirthankara Chandraprahhanatba.^ It was here that ]ilahavlra met 
Gos&la Mankbaliputta for the first time after their separution and after the latter 
bad proclaimed himself as an independent teacher. Mahavira ^'isited the city 
more than once and was every time well received.* He spent one rainy season 
at this place.^ Nandinipriya, a wealthy house-holder and citizen of SravastI 

^ II, p. 407 $ Et* eko^k mfm'mAnssa^poridkk^na nippAsnnsik, Tisu SulAjti^karaiii 

PaMnadifid kdriKtti^, Md'ni AnAiAapin^ilenit ffoAapatind^ lit Muigatd^ ^ ^ c^frJTriindffa- 

kappdt^ KartriktiiikApa . .Kwrim^d^famdir' fi 

Sq Kar^nmaii^i^ cA# cJm antan hoti. yutrdAoJhflt pi Kdmii^fi^ pi *&id pi 

KartriTttaf?4f^-mdh H whieAdiafi, 

^ Dkammmpada Commeniary, Yof, Ip pp. 334-420. 

* Ihidf Ip jjp. 412-3 ; PdcAtwadvdrt ^tiUj^ksMa nmvnaifhdnQn it ViatU-iidiK 

* Ihid, I, p. 4N : ^fAAintahitsapqdi- 

pdtddo akotK 

* Shuh^ 9 / Ind^^ p, 

* KalpoHira^ Sutodhikd 7*^1^+ pp- 103, 105, lOfl ; Armyaka p. 22L 

* of p. 42. 
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who WM the owner of e tieosnre of four crote meuemee of gold, beenmo o 1^- 
Bupporter of Jainism.' Kapds, son of KSayopa, was sent to Sravostl to study 
under rndrsdotu. a friend of his father, who was willing to mstnict the boy and 
proeured for him ftee board and lodging in a rieb man’s honae.- Maghav^ a 

son of King Sajnudravijaya of firSvasti, became a powerful monarch. Kosir 
formerly n follower of Paraya and subsequently a follower of Mabavini once viHited 
firavasti.* It was at Saravana near gravasti that Goaala, the great leader of the 
a^ilvikas, was bom of Maskart or Parivtijaka parents who used to wander about 
in the country with a portable pjoture gallery* inatriiettng people by means o 
pictures, it was in the city of isravust! that Gosala declared his Ji^hood and 
found a good following amoug the local people. It was here a$mln that ^ he 
mostly lived and passed away. The Apvika canon consisting of eight nmA4f»t- 
tnitias and two tmgtfa^ was compiled at ^rilvasti with the ten PurixM as its autho» 
ritative basis. The banker afigilni, the father-in-law of the Buddhist lady 
Viariklm anti others were to be counted among the staunch lay-supporters of the 
A]1vtkas*^ who were naked ascetics and who found a strong-hold in SrSvastf. 

SrSvasti was equally a strong-hold of Brahmanisia, both secular and trans¬ 
cendental. Nalajangha* and Sanjaya Akasagotta were the two Brahmws 
attached to the royal family of Pasenadi. Bilvnri, a leader of the Jatilas, with 
his hermitage on the bank of the (Jodavarf, was honoured as the Purohita to K-ing 
Miihakosata and to his son and successor Pasenadi. Vedh sacrifiecs involving 
the slaughter of animal life were regularly performed in tho oity under the 
auspices of the king of Kosala.® Powerful Vedic institutions were maintained 
ns ulreadv’ noted, on royal grants and endowments, both within and outside the 
city of Sravasti. The heads of those institutions were all Traividyas, unsur¬ 
passed masters of Vedio literature. The city maintainerl in its .suburb the 
afaUikarama ns a spacious retreat for the Brahmanicnl wandering ascetics who 
were powerful disputants and controversialists of the age. Other orders of 
recliiscB also found a retreat (arawo) near the city. In point of fact the Jatilas. 
the Kiggapthas (Jains), the Achelukas. the Ekasiitokas and the Paribhajakas, each 
distmguished by some visible characteristics, were very familiar fignrea to the 
people of the city* so much so that it was easy for the royal spies to hide their 
Eet^ret mission under the garb of those religieux. ^ The Brahmin J/dAoffnffW 
were mostly interested in the discussionB of the problem of caste and the social 
order baaed on the authority of the Vedas : The site of the * ahavelings ' was 
repugnant to some of tho Brahmm puntans. Tho Brahmin opposition was at 


* Uvilsagadoi^Ot p|i. 

« Jaina (S. B. U. p. 

■ ihid, p. sa. 

* Ihid. p. m. 

* oj of LtiitwA* CpJniittli Dumwaity* VeiL 11+ 

I, p, ma mm P<i^€mdi.Ko3alu9rt koH. PaOdka ^ 

nmihha-Midfu paiUAa cha atiihchhatanuaiani, paikeha poicAa cAa nmlMaMUdmi 

Jiand j/ainatlhAji9. 

^ Ibid^ J* p. 78. 
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“■ “PP'r »i“ !>«'? »£ a» 

.royal army m erecting a Buddhiat stupa.^ 

Bud^ust tredition tends to create the impression that the whole atmosphere 
RuddL^^ ^ 1 u si^unding was sureharged with the influence of 

hrahn^, heads of houses and believers in the TathSgata^^ It was in this city 
. * * ® u ( a gave religtous instruction to the citizens whose darkness of 

Ignorance was thereby dispelled.^ In one of the Jiltakas we read that there 

was at bavatthi a nth merelmnt who was worth eighteen crorea,-* In another 

Jateka we are told that at Siivatthi, in the house of Anfithapindiks, food was 
always kept ready for 500 brethren j the same thing is also told about Visakha 
an t e mg of Kosala.® Buddha was once invited by a generous donor of the 

city, and for seven days Buddha and his companions were entertained by him 

with many gifts and reqnbites,® We read m the Mujjhimft^Nikdyv that Buddha 
delivered a sennon on bdl^t and pan^ita (the foolish and the learned} to the Bhihkhna 
(Ill, p. 163 fl.)* We are further told that MahSpajapati Gotami saw the Buddha 
with fi\c hundred bhikkhu^Is, and requested him to give religious instructions 
to the hhikkhunis {fbid., III. p, 270), The points out that 

while revered Nandska was once dwelling at Savatthi in Pubharama, the palace 
of MigaranUitil, Salla, grandson of Migilragetthi, and Rohajja, grandson of Pekuni- 
yasetthi, went to Xandaka and enij^uired of the true religion from him and Nan- 
daka gave a very suitable reply expounding the main principles of his Master’s 
religion (I. pp, lag According to the Sam^Htla-NiiLdyct, SSvatthi was often 

Visited by Buddha and on many an occasion he delivered discourses expounding 
the p*owing tenets of his new religion. Here he delivered a sermon to Aniitha- 
pipdika about the ariyaellvafcas (nohle disciples of the Buddlia)J At Jetavana 
Buddha also gave a discourse on two kinds of faults®; while on another occasion 
bifi disciple Siiriputta discoursed on the three kinds of Puggalas." Buddha dia* 
coursed on three kinds of sick peraous'®. While at the palace of SligfiramiLtS he 
addressed a discourse to Visilkhil on the three kinds of Uposatha and further he 
spoke about the longevity of the gods.^i Silriputta also held a discourse at the 
palucc of Migitranifiti near Sflvatthi ou external and internal ties.^® The venue 
of discussion on the cessation of raga, tnoha, and doset between Channa paribbfi- 
jaka and Ananda was also SavfltthL*® Here Buddha spoke to Rohita on the 


pp. 543-244, 

* Smta*. S. B. £h p. M, 

* BoJftUa/lviviHliiia-biilpalatA C, 3 ; TS, 2 j 82, 2, 

* ■/»/, (Cowllk VoJ. VI, p. 3S. 

* Jat (Oomeif). Vol. IV. p. n. 

* ICotbtilf, Vot. tV» pp. 14S-4S. 

» S. N,. V. p. 3S7, 

* A, N,, 1, pp^ ff. 

•Jiid, pp. lis IT. 

I* Ibid, pp. 120 IT. 

“ ibid, pp. aas S, 
pp. 03 II. 

” Ibid, pp. 215 e. 
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place where one is not fiubject to birth and death, WhUe at the palace of MigSr- 
amiitH be spoke of the four kinds of bhikkhua.^ 

While teeiding at Jetavana, Buddha was once queetioned by Mallikfidevi, 
queen of Paaenadi. about poor, wretched and ugly looking women, nob but 
udy looking women, beautiful but wretched and poor women and wealthy and 
bLutiful womeiK^' Here also the princess SitmanH ^lith 500 princesses went to 
Buddha and questioned him about the fate of two of Buddha’s disciples, 
whom was charitable, and another stingy, after death, to which a suitable 
reply was given.^* Here he Instructed Anathapiqdika about th© utility of wealtt^ 
and about the difficulty in obtaming longevity, beauty, happiness, fame and 
heaven. ‘ After the death of Mallikadevi, Pasenadi afflicted with grief went to 
the Master at Jetavana and received consolation from him.® He spoke itere of 
the five ntmrarias^ (obstacles) as also of the five precepts^ and dona.® While 
he was here, the great yajna of U^alasanta brahmin was bemg perform^ with 
elal>ornte sacrifices. The brahmin informed the Enddha thus: “If sacrifice be 
offered to the fire and if sacrificial wood is raised by anybody he will accumulate 
the greatest merit." He spoke of three other kinds of fire which one should 
honour and worship.* H© went to .Anathapindika’s house and gave Instructiona 
to AnSthapindika's daughter-in-law Sujata, on seven kinds of wives.^® Here he 
delivered'a semmn to the bhikkhus on the good effect of developing Vend 
on the merit and importance of observing ajJOsalAo cousistmg of eight o%os or 
precepts.” He spoke here to Visakhil Migaramlita about the eight and four quali¬ 
ties of women.” He also spoke to Anothapipdilta about the way in which charities 
should be dispensed” and to the bhikkhus about the precepts and the observance 
of the precepts as given in the Patirnoma.^ Once Pasenadi came to Buddha, 
returning victorious from the battle-field. The king fell at his feet, kissing them, 
and spoke highly of the qualities of the Master.” 

Jetavana plays an equally promment part in the Buddhist tradition as con¬ 
tained in Sanskrit Buddhist teirts. The Dditavktara (cfa. i) says that Buddha 
stayed with his retinue of bhikkhus for a number of times and received hundreds 
of householders as followers and disciples. It was at the Jetavana grove that 
Bevadatta sent assassins to kill the Buddha who, however, received them very 


11, Mil. m si, 

' /Sid. [I. pp, a. 

> ihid, ill. pp. sz e. 

* Aid. m, pp. 4 Sh4S, 

* III. p. 

* Ibid. m. pp. S3 64, 
iJbid, lit p. ids. 

* Ibid. Ill, p, 336. 

* iha. IV, pp. 41R, 

»• XSilt, IV, pp. 01 fl. 

**Ibid. tv, pp. lOO-JSl. 

>* Ibid. IV. pp, 246 a. 
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hospitabljJ It was here »leo that BimbiaaTa and Prasenajit met the Buddha 
and did him homage.^ 

Here at Siivatthi Buddha taught kammat^hSna to five hundred bhikkhus* 
He taught the Mftta sidtoA to the same party,* Mah&suvappa, a banker of 
Savatthi, had two sons, the first of whom became a bhikkhu under the Buddha 
and was known as Chakkhupala.'* Matthakundali was the son of a rich and 
stingy Brahmin of SSvatthJ who became a devout follower of the Master,* ThuUa- 
tipsa was the Buddha’s father’s sister’s son and lived at Savatthi as a bhikkhu.* 
Killiyakkhinl was a yakshi worshipped by the isecple of Savatthi who could fore¬ 
tell drought and eaxessive rainfall.' 

Savatthi contributed a fair number of bbikkhus and bhikkhupia who acquired 
fame and renown in the Buddhist congregation for the purity of their lives, 
Piitachaia w'Sa the daughter of a rich banker of SSvatthi. She afterwords became 
a bhikkhum,* Kisiigotami was the daughter of a setthi of Savatthi. After the 
-death of her only child, she went to Buddha with the dead body and requested 
hun to bring the dead back to life, Buddha deUvered a sermou which led her 
to become a bhikkhuuL* Anitthlgaudhakunuira fallen from the Bmlnmioka, was 
reborn in a rich family of Savatthi and was eventually converted by Buddha.^* 
Vakkali, bom in a Brahmin family of Savatthi became a bhikkhu seeing the 
beauty of the Buddha’s body.^’ A servant of a Brahmin of Savatthi became a 
bhikkhu and subsequently attained arhatahip.^* The TheragOBm mforms us that 
the them KahkhiLrevata came of a wealthy family of Savatthi.’* Vlrawaa bom 
in the famil)' of a minister to King Pasenadi of Savatthi’* Kuod^dbana, ^inother 
inhabitant of Savatthi, when advanced in years, heard the Master preach and 
left the world. He was provided with all the necessities of life by Pasenadi,’* 
A]it«, a S&vattlu man and a follower of Bivarii entered the Order and became 
an arhat.^* In the Tl^engStM w'e are told that Sumana was bom at SSvatthT as 
the sister of the king of Ko^ala. She beard the Master preach the doctrine to 
King Pasenadi. Eventually she entered the Order and became an urAu/.’^ 
Acf’Otding to the Suiiata-Nip^, Buddha spoke to a group of BrO^hmonas about 
the salutary customs of ancient Brahmapas, and how those customs come gradu¬ 
ally to be undermined by sin, and greed, and immorality. The Brahmins were 
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pleased to lictir thia and took refuge in the Buddha, Dhamnui, and Samgha.* Hero 
at Savattht, Pasura, a parilAajaka, held a disputation with SBriputta, He met 
L&ludayi at Jetavana and rcueived ocdlnation irom him. The PiMiOHOuattAu 
oomrti&titiTy alludes to a number of inatancea where many men and women of 
^i&vastl, believers in the Buddha and his religioUt who after death were reborn in various 
heavens where they enjoyed heavenly bliss.^ The Ifighit NiJ^dg& tells us that 
while immediately after Buddba’^s Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana^ 

Subha, son of Todeyya, came to Savatthl on some business, and invited Ananda 
who accepted the citation. He had a talk with Ananda about the dhimmas 
preached by the Blessed One.* The Vimya-Pifalm gives a most realistio picture 
of the life of the inmates of the two great monasteries of Jetavana and Pubbilraina, 
The same Pifaka also introduces us to the Chhabbaggiya BhikkhtSt all of whom 
w'ere youngmen of S&vattht. 

The eatont of influence of Buddhism over the religious life of the people of 
SrIlvHstT is sought to be brought out in the MiHndapmha (p. 349) in the following 
tradition which evidently exaggerates the truth : 

" Nagare maharaja Sdvatlhiyd pmcako^imatid ariya&dvakd Bftagavaio 
updsaka-itpdsikaga satiapaindsa sohossani thii ,<caia^ahassdni afidgdmipftoie 
jHitiJfhitd, te sabbe pi giM yeva ita pabbajiid" " In the city of Savatthr, O king, 
five ciores in number are the revered disciples; among the lay followers of the 
Blessed One, men and women, three himdrcd and fifty-seven thouBand i>ersona 
are established in the fruition stage of nou-retumers. All of them are house¬ 
holders; none has renounced the world.” 


V. DECLINE OF ^RAVASTl 

B'ith the dow'nfall of the kingdom of Kosala begun the decline of SrSvasti, 
its capital. It continued, how-cver, to be a religioufi centre right up to the 12th 
century A.D. Ananda, Kumara Kassapa and other immediate disciptes of Buddha, 
who lived after his demise, carried on the preaching woirk in SiSvastT, Tndigfima, 
Setavya (subsequently kjiown as Payaai or BaySsi), and other places in Kosala,-* 
The 2>it;jfau£Hf5»ia gives aii account of Atoka’s pilgrimage to Jetevana where ho 
paid hU worship at the four stupas, one erected in honour of Sftriputra and the 
remaining three in honour of Maudgaty^yona, Mahakasyaps and Ananda. ft 
does not credit Atoka with any other work of piety at Sravastl.® Tlie Mahd- 
vdthsa speaks of the visit of Jlahiithera Piyadasai to Ceylon from the Jetavana- 
viharu with one thousand bhikkhus during the reign of King Dutthagamam.* The 
sculptures of Bharhut and Bodh-Gayfi, car^'ed in the second and first centuries 
B, C., illustrate incidents vrhich took place in Sravasti and Jetavana in Buddha’s 
time. The two inscriptions of Bhikshu Bala, mcisod in the early KushSpa age, 

* P, T. S., Edn,. SO-SS. 

■ |ip, 61^ 100-110, 140-56, 
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uDintstAkAblj show that the entire site of the Jetavana tnoiiastcty caine into the 
possession of the Buddhist seet of SarrSativudlns. The inscriptions of the sanie 
monk Bala, found at SimSth and Mathura, go to prove that the Sarvastivadina 
gained preponderance also at ii^ajTiSth and lilathura. Two other inscripttona of 
the Tittshana period, found at Saheth'Maheth, erpressly say that the Bodhisattva 
images mstalled at the site, were i-arved by the sculptors of Mathura. 

^rfivaatl declined bideed in wealth, population and political importance. 
The PSli legends record with regret that Anathspindika, the famous donor of the 
^Jetavana monastery, died penoBeas after having spent fifty-four crores on the 
erection of the vihara. loat 18 crorca in business and 18 crorea by the action of the 
river Achiravati which swept away hia hoarding on its bank.^ 

By the time of Fa-Hien^s visit in the beginning of the 5th century A.D., there 
were 'very few inhabitauta,’ 'altogether perha^w about 200 families,' in the city 
of iSrilvasti which ivas so populous in Buddha's time. Towering shrines were 
built in after times on the site of the ruined vihara of MahaprajApati, on the 
foundations of the house of .Sndatta-Anfithapiridika and on the spot where the 
dead body of Thera Anguliimlla was cremated in the city. The Jetavana monas¬ 
tery, built by Sudatta, lay to the south of the ruinerl city, 1,200 paces on the road 
from its south gate, on the west side of it. The monastery opened towards the 
east, and its main entrance was Hanked by two aide chambers w’ith two stone 
pillars in front of them, one to the left bearing a wheel on its capital and the other 
to the right bearing an ox—a fiescription well-suited to Asokan monoliths. 
There were tanks with clear water, and the luxuriant groves and dower gardens 
around the convent were quite befitting the name of Jetavana, An image carved 
in sandal wood was then knowm to have been the earliest figure on the model of 
vrhich later figures were made. Near about the sandal-wood figure was the 
small vihara in which Buddha iised to live just on the south side of a larger vihara. 
The main building of Jetavana monastery had been seven-storeyed before it was 
burnt down accidentally by fire. 

The monastery accommodated a large number of inmates. The Purvarama 
erected by V'i^khfi six or seven li to the north-east of the Jetavana vihara was 
completely in ruin. The extensive garden enclosure of the Jetavana vihara had 
tw^o gates, one opening tow'ards the east and the other towards the north. The 
main chapel was just in the middle of that enclosure. Memorial shriues were 
erected on the various spots where Buddha svalbed for exercise or sat down. 
These shrines had all distinctive names given them. Men in after times located 
the spots associated writh the notable incidents of Buddha’s life, and befittingly 
sanctified tbenn They erected, for instance, a vihilm on the spot where Buddha 
met and defeated the heretics, more than 70 feet high, and it contained a sitting 
figure of Buddha. To the east of the road was a temple (devAlaya) belonging 
to the heretics, which vvas named * Shadow-covered ’ and which was of the same 
height as the vilcira opposite which it was bnilt. Traditionally there were 
ninety sanghilrumaa surrounding the Jetavana vihOia, ail of whom with the 
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exception of one were tennnted by the mooke. There were nine^’-six heretical 
sects, each of whom had its adherents in Kuaala. The mhabitanta of this 
country of Mid-India built hospices by the side of solitary roads for the a he Iter 
of traveilera. The followers of Buddha, too, as they passed to and fro, were 
entertained by them. Devadatta also had a body of disciples still existing, who 
paid relipous reverence to three former Buddhas but not to Buddha >^kyatniini.* 

To Hiuen Thsang who visited the place in the 7th century A.1).. the kingdom 
of Kosala was known as the kingdom of SrfivastI, The chief town was ‘ desert 
and ruined ’ and there was * no record as to its limits'. The ruins of the walls 
encompassing the royal piecincts gave a oireuit of about 20 li (3 miles). There 
were but a few inhabitants. Cereals grew in abundance, the climate was soft 
and agreeable, and the manners of the people were honest and pure. They 
applied themselves to learning and loved religion- There were several hundreds 
of aangharSmas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious follotvets, who studied 
the books of the Sammatlya school of Buddhism. There were 100 Deva temples 
with very many heretics. Within the old precincts of the royal city were some 
ancient foundations including the remams of the palace of King Prasenajit. Not 
far to the east from this was the ruiaous foundation on which was built a small 
stupa. The mins represented the great Hall of the Law built by Prasenajit in 
honour of Buddha. By the side of that hall, not far from it, a stfipa was built 
above the ruins of the vihSra built by Fraaeuapt for ^lah&praj&pat! bhikshvinl. 
further east was a stupa to mark the site of the house of Sudatta, and by the 
aide of it, still another stupa marloDg the spot where Ahgulimala gave up his 
heresy. The Jetavona vihara lay to the south of the city of Si^vastl, at a dis¬ 
tance of 5 or d li (about a mile], and it had two Asokan pillars at its eastern gate, 
the left-hand pillar bearing a wheel and the right-hand pillar the figure of an ox. 

To the north-east of Jetavana was a stupa marking the spot where Buddha 
washed a bhikahii wdth water. To the noTth-west of it w'us a small stupa 
built in honour of Mudgalaputra with a well near it. By the side of it was a 
stupa built by .^oka enshrining the relics of Buddha and marking the spot with 
a pillar. There were three ditches, unfathomable in their depth, one to the east 
of the vihara, and two wide ditches to the south of the first ditch, one by the side 
of the other. 

At a distance of 60 or 70 paces east of the Jetavana viham was another vibaia 
abotit tiO feet high, enahiimi^ a sitting figure of Buddha. Further east was a 
Deva temple of equal sire with the vibAra,—the temple w'hich tvaa no other tlian 
the one called “ Shadovf-covered ” by Fa Hieu. Three or four ft to the cost 
of the latter vih^ was a stupa built in honour of SSriputra. There was imother 
vihara by the side, with another stupa in front of it, marking the spot where Buddha 
accepted Vi^kha's ofier to build a vihara. On the south of that stiipa was 
another stupa with a tank near by markiug the spot where Virddbaka-ta]a slaugh¬ 
tered the iSakya maidens. 


1 B43al^i Buidimi £j pp. xlir-attrin. 
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lo the north-west of Jetovuiia 3 or 4 tl, lay the forest of Andhavanji cont-iiin- 
ing places where pious people built stilpas or erected posts with insoripdons.^ 

There are some inscriptions, written in NSgari characters, to indicate that 
Jetavana remained a centre of Buddhism in the 8th or 9th centuiy' A.D. Even 
as late as the 12tb century the great convent of detavana continued to he a centre 
of Buddhist learning and culture where lived a large community' of Buddhist 
monks enjoying the royal favour of the king of Kanauj. 

Thus from the days of Buddha to about the middle of the 12th century A.D, 
jJrAvastf with its moat important establishment, the Jetavaua, continued to be the 
centre of Buddhism linking up with it the vicissitudes of a great religion through 
a passage of about eighleeu hundrefl years. 


' Bad** AmUKo Rteontf, R, pp. 1-13. 
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MBhaniniHtaji * 

p 

SO, 16. 26 

4MRbaMki 

* 

- 60.14 

Mahaauvfiogji ^ 

a 

, . 50.29 


■i 

60. 9, 10, 12,13 

MAbAvjtihaa 


. 50, 30 

MakavAna 

a 

. 50. 22 

Mahavim 

#■ 

60.8, 11.35,38 

Jjahetih ^ 

* 

. 50,1. 2. 3, & 

Mahi 

A 

50, 9 

Majjhinm-Nikaya 

so, 9, 11,13.13, 16, 16,17, 

18, 20. 27 

MakaurU 


50, 6 

Maltalda « 

* 

. 50, 13 


* 

60, 13, 17 

MaLlika . 


50, 20. 22 

Mallikiidevf ^ 


60,17, 28 

Uittikarama . 

*■ 

.50. 26 


i 

I 

I 


fi 


I 


( 


! 


i 


I 


^lannaaka^H * 


. 60. 11. 15, 20 

MamML Sit John , 



50, 3 

Maakari (loanla * 



60, IB. 36 

Matlmm 


50.5 

4. 5. 8. 31 

Ma^ibikundaii. 



. 60, 2!) 

Maiid^lyajaiui 



. 50,30 

kfahUsati (wMahr^innti) 



. SO. 8 

Makiindf 



50. 6 

^i^ra {Mr^ailbam) 

50. 

, to. 30, 

, 23, 2«. 27 

lUi|Ti.raTiiatii , , 


. 50, 26, 27, 38 

Mtiiialapahha . „ 



. 50,30 

kiithila * , 



. SO. 12 

Mudgakputra ^ 



. 50, 32 

Mulaku , 



. 50, 8. 14 

Nandaka^ 



. 50, 27 

Xaadinipriyii * 



- 50.25 

(Nau^raka) 



. SO, 9, 18 

Naqifhara Gate 



50, 2 

Nnvamalika 



60. C 

NakjdAgha 



60. 20, 26 

Xalanda . 



. 50,5,8 

Nidapa-Kadii 



. 50.24 




SO, 22, 2G 

Nmiyavan 



50, 13. Ui 

NiardniiJiBaJa . 



. 60,26 

Opaaada 



50. 11, 15 

Offi Jhai;» 



60, 3 

^^udh, of the 

Province of 

50.2 

Pakki Kut-i . 



50.2 

Paiasaptini 


* 

50. 8 

Panahiyn Jhar^ 


* 

50.3 

Pancrhavatl 

. 

* 

. 50, 14 

Papanf:haafidii nl 


50,6, 

19, 20. 23 

Paramatthajnfcika 

50. 

6. 7, 0, 

n, 14, 2) 

Faribbajakaa , 

. 


50, 22. 26 

PaRAnadr, Uaja 50, 

8.9, 

10, 11, 

12, 13, 14. 

15, n. 18, 19, 

30. 31 

.22,34. 

26. 28. 2S 

Pasiim , 




Fatachara 



. 50. 29 

Pati|;t=hanii (Pai^hafiJ 



50.8 

Pnya^'B friver) 



50,9 

Pitiifii « 



50. 6 

Pamya^va^A 



SO, 14 

PirfivH , 

i 


. 50, 2G 

Pasagaka Chetiya . 

. 


5ft A 
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1NDBX 


Pataljgurda (Pataliputta) * 

* 

60,8 

Pathaokkha . 

4 

. 50,28 

Pi^^ .... 

P 

50,8 

Pavala (Chetiya) . . , 

B 

50,8 

PayaHi , . . . 

I- 

50.9 

Peknniya (se^tlu) 


. 50, 37 

Pokkharaa^i (Pn^bkataftati) 


60. 11. 15,1(1 

PolasHpuia 


60, 11, 12 

Pnwnajjt ^ * 50, 

8. 

11, 12, 30, 32 

Prafeihin'avodaija 


. 50. 14 

Pmya^ii * . , , 


60,4 

Ptthbarauin 50, 10^ 

1% 

30, 22. 2.5. 30 

PiMLdnEvarrIlianj) 

!■ 

. SO. 1 

Pffniria Bha^vata , 

■ 

50. fi 

PiJrana Brahma 


SO, fi 

>fateya 

i 

50, fi 

Viijru . « , 

■f 

, 60, fi. 7 

Ymu , 


60.fi 

Hajaf^aJia . « 50,8^ 

14, 

18. 19, 22, 23 

Rajavag^ , 


. 50. 13 

Rajpiitanii 


. 50,5.8 

Rama . , , * 


, 50, 7. 14 

ttamayaiw 

50. 7, 9, 13. 14 

Rapti * , „ ^ 

4 

50. 9, 10, 13 

RayintiauclhuTi. H. C. 

5« 

t. % 12, 13. Ifi 

Rhys Davida , 


50,8 

Robava . . , * 

* 

. 60.27 

Bad^Ti^ 


, 50, 13 

^iSahassam bas'iiiia 

■' 

. 50. 11 

Sahetli . 


so. 1.2, ,3, 5 

Sahni, Papfjit Baya Rani . 

, 

SO, 2, 3, 4 

3alabi|2b^irii 

1 

. 50, 24 

Sallfl 


- 50,2 7 

Sambliavanatha 

■* 

. 50,25 

Sarnyutta-Nikaya 


50, 12, 21, 27 

BamiidniVijaya, King 

* 

. 60. 2fi 

Baftkhaviitui 


. 60. 11 

SambtkAfkga . . , 

» 

. 50.14 

Baiabhaiiga Jataka . 

» 

■ 60, 14 

Sarabha (Saraya) . , 

_ 

. 60. 9, 13 

Sarmi'n^atT , * 

i- 

50, 9 

Baravana 

f 

50,10, 26 

Barva^ivR<ia * 


. 60,3 

BUifita . . . ^50 

> 8, 

9, 16, 19, 20 

Bakya^ . . « « 

■I 

60, 13, 18 

Balavatl . . . , 

. 

50. 11, 15 

Siriputta 


SO, 27. 30. 32 


Sarnath . 

^Avattha, the Sage 
Setavya . 

^iiuUtudela 
Siriva^^ba 
^ivadhora 
Smith. V. A. , 
Sobhiiatb. Jain temple 
Soiignunt 
•^lavaii^ta 
^vaataka » 
.^TUPiuitT . S0> U 2 

11 13. H. 
SrutavnrniJi . 

Siibha 
Sudatta , 

Siijatli . 

SaniAiii . 


3.4 
5. Ifi 


5,6. 

19. 


SO. 3, 4, 5, Ifi. 31 
50. fi 
. 50, 8,30 
SO, 3 
. 50,20 

50.3 
. 50. 1. IS 
. 50. 3. 3 
. 50. 4. 20 
50, 11 
. 50,6 

7, S, 9. 10. 11. 
2t, 22, etc. 

50, fi 
50, 15. Ifii. Jo 
50, 20, 23, 31, 32 
. 50,28 

50, 28, 29 


.SuiniinsubvitaaiiiT 50, 11,13, 15, Ifi, 10, 20,22, 

24, 25 

Sutitauibarairiri 
Snndahka 


'1 

It 


S[Lni£«na 
iSurj"a-pmjtiiiptj 

ti .Vinbattibn. 

„ As^Myana 
Bihitika 
BIwyabtiKjniva 
Bm h mn h ammifea 

CbaiYki , 

Dhainmach etiya 
Cthotakamukha 
Kiiqi;takHttImU 
LfObkhclia 
MalilgdVindii 
MahapafinibbaDa 
- 

Piyajatlka 
Pokkhar:iaati 
Siibha . 

BuDdarika Bharadvaja 
„ Terijia , 

Urlamgabbliiikl 
Vasak , 

Y^ttha 

Sutta-Nipate . 64)^ 7, 8 

Siitta-Nipita Commeatafy 


#» 

It 


, 50, 22 

. 50. % 15 
. 50, 13 

. 50, 12 

. 50, 14 

- 60. Ifi 

. 50. 16 

. 50, 14 

. 50. 10 

. 50. 14 

, 50, Ifl 

50, M, IS 
. 50, 16 

. 50, 14 

. 50, 16 

. 50, 14 

60,16, IT, 18, 10 

- 60,20 
50, 14, 17 

60. 16 
. 50. 16 

50, 16 
50, 10, 20 
. 50,22 

, 50. 16 

. 50, Ifi 

9. n, 14, 15, 16, 20 
. 50. 8, 24 
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Takkotiila (Taxilii, Tak^aailti) 

SO, 

Tammlipti 


50. H 

Tara 


50,0 

Tarakkii^t 


SO, J], 15 

Th<?rftgftth*i 


. 50,29 

Thengathn 


. 50.29 



. 50,29 

Titthiyrtx 


50, 22 

Todoyyn 


. 50, 11, 15,30 

TniUokyaA'njflyH * 


. . 60, 5 

Tudigarmi 


, 50. U, 15,30 

TumlmvaiiA 


50,7 

Udauii Corbmentary 

I- 

60, 0 

UijMiT (Ujjom) 

•i 

50, a 

UjunM (Uru£ia, UdAOBu) 

. . so, 0 , 10 

Ufckattha (Okkartta) 

m 

50, 11, 15 

njiiiii£xi (or Medaiumpa^ 

. 

50,9 

Univelu * 


60,8 

Uaa^mii 

. 

. 50.20 

UttoripattLa . 

. 

50.8 

Uviltej^-daAao * 

SO, 8, M, ll, i6, if. 

Vajira (Vajin) 


, ,60, J7 

Vakkali . 

* 

. 50. 29 

VaDaiipathjt-JaLibi 

1 

50,8 


Vutsn . 'v 

. 50 , 9, 13 

Vatthujlpatba * i 

. SO, 14 

Va^iyngama . " \ - 

. 50. 12 

Vaaabhakl^atliya , ^ 

50, 17,18 

V'aiuittkti] 

50, 16. J« 

Vedi^ ( Vilisa) * 

50,8 

V^4?^BVlllJa 

, 60,22 

VesiSlr ... * 

50, 8, 12, IG, 22 

Vldului ^ . 

60, 12, 13 

ViijGdAbiui 

. 50, 17. 18, 20 

VidyBdJiAni 

, 60, 2, 4 

Vimanavattliu CommeDtary 

, 50,311 

Vinayii-Cliullavagga 

, 50, 8,9, 23 

Vbayn-Pitaka 

50. 21. 30 

ViodhvAs 

50, 7 

lira * * - , 

. 50.29 

Vlradlmk&mja 

. 50,32 

V^irQdJiakaviidaDa . 

, 50, 14 

Vifiaklm . 6 &, 10. aO. 25, 

20j 27, 28.31. 32 

Vi^fBjtldbiiiiagga 

50.9 

Vogel, J. Pb. . 

SO. 2. 3, S 

V 7 )i (-Lwlic:hbavis) * 

. 60, 13, 10, 17 

Weber . . , . 

. 50. lU 

Varotim (Jamiiiia) * 

■ . 50, 8, 9 

V UTamy va * * 

50,0 
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